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THE RELIGION OF AUGUSTE COMTE AND THE RELIGION 
OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


A DISTINGUISHED French philosopher of our century, not ten 
years dead, had ceased to believe in a Creator and Supreme 
Governor of the world and the immortality of man: never- 
theless, though without a God and without a future life, he 
was a religious being, like the rest of us; and, as the sorrows 
and joys of our lot were multiplied upon him, he found that 
he must have a religion. He set about devising one. His 
Great Being should be the human race, all who ever have lived 
or who ever should live on earth, — mankind, “ ascending,” 
as has been said, “into the unknown recesses of the past, 
embracing the manifold present, and descending into the 
indefinite and unforeseeable future.” To mankind he would 
render worship and service. As to the worship, it would 
seem, that even his ardent disciples must look upon it as alto- 
gether unsatisfactory, to use no stronger word. Three times 
a day, and for two hours in the whole, the devotee is to offer 
what the philosopher calls a commemoration and an effusion ; 
the subject being a saintly person objectively dead, subjec- 
tively alive, —living, that is, in the memory of the worshipper ; 
and we read that the founder of the religion so prayed, as, for 
aught I know, do his disciples. As to the service, the expres- 
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sion of devotion in act, our philosopher was more satisfying ; 
and he claimed that his device had this signal advantage over 
other disciplines, in that, whilst we cannot in any genuine way 
serve Omnipotence, we can serve poor, frail, suffering, wan- 
dering man, — man to whom we owe so much, into whose 
labors we have entered, by whose stripes we have been healed, 


- through whose dying we live, over whose prostrate and bleed- 


ing form we mount the heights of civilization. And if the 
philosopher was almost absurd in what he was pleased to call 
his worship, he was behind no Christian in his earnest plead- 
ing for a life of devotion to others as our being’s end and aim. 
He will hear talk of no other life; he would bring every 


‘ thought, desire, and motive into strict subjection to this ser- 


vice; and between saints and sinners, according to this demand, 
he knows no middle class. 

Now, let me ask the reader to compare the religion which 
this man devised, with the religion which God has given to 
us. Our Christian faith surely hath an advantage over the 
new scheme, in summoning us to a real worship of a perfect 
and truly adorable Being, — one to whom we can pray, and 
need not make believe pray; seeing that he is God over all 
for ever blessed, and holds this universe of planets and of 
souls in the hollow of his hand, and is absolutely without 
beginning of days or end of life, supernatural of necessity, 
inasmuch as nature cannot account for her own origin. But 
is it inferior on the side of service, and when we come to put 
our faith and love into acts, which are so much more expres- 
sive than words? ‘Can a man be profitable to God as one 
that is wise is profitable unto himself?” It was Eliphaz the 
Temanite, one of the old-time reasoners, one of those who 
were wearying Job with vain endeavors to console, that put 
the question ; and although the ancient and the modern deny, 
in the light of our religious faith, we say, Yes: a man can be 
profitable to God. Strange as we may think it, inexplicable 
as we may find it, much present suffering as may seem to 
proceed from the ordering, God has left his own dear chil- 
dren —this strange, mysterious, suffering, rejoicing, falling, 
aspiring race of which the philosopher speaks, this race that 
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so engages his sympathies —to be cared for by us. We are 
our brothers’ keepers; and of the Son of God there is no word 
so absolute and so emphatic as this, “ Ye have done it unto 
me,” unto me through whom the Heavenly Father reaches 
down out of his heavens, and claims, as his other self, this child 
of man whose needs are so manifold. The Christian is found 
side by side with the philosopher in every work of humanity : 
but the Christian hath in his heart, what the philosopher 
has not, the love of God as He hath been manifested in 
Christ ; and finds the world to be a great household which 
hath providentially been committed to his charge, and which 
he is to serve in the strength of his great affection : not merely 
in the works specified by our Saviour because of such press- 
ing necessity, but in the consecration of every gift and faculty, 
common or rare, the one talent or the ten talents; until the 
life of the mere man of leisure shall be accounted an offence, 
and from doing no harm to others we become ministers to 
them of the highest good, and the Christianizing of the world 
really begins. To serve a brother of Christ is truly to serve 
Christ. To serve a child of God is truly to serve God; and, 
since the world is left dependent upon such service, we have 
a right to conclude, that it best advances the ends of the 
Divine Government for man to be helped by man, and that, in 
this sense, we can be profitable even to Omnipotence. Even 
Omnipotence confesses limitations in the very nature of things; 
and I do not hesitate to maintain, that through us God can do 
for man more and better than He can do without us; else the 
miracles of his almightiness would anticipate those human 
charities, which, though they be so sweet, are so often delayed. 
And now let me ask the reader to observe how wonderfully 
God has, provided that this most needful service should be 
rendered ; and how admirably the work which he puts so near 
exercises his children in a genial and wholesome, because 
practical, piety. 

1. In one of his strong sermons upon human nature, Bishop 
Butler shows, — I use his own words because I can command 
no others as good,—‘“ that there are as real and the same 
kind of indications in human nature that we were made for 
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society, and to do good to our fellow-creatures, as that we were 
intended to take care of our own life and health and private 
good.” Spite of ungoverned passions, both these ends are 
steadily advanced, the one as much as the other. I shall not 
allow the mean estimates, or echo the coarse invectives, into 
which a bilious thealogy and a bitter misanthropy have been 
betrayed in discourse upon man. You shall as easily find 
self-hatred as hatred of others for hatred’s sake. Doubtless 
we injure and neglect and even ruin others, and so we injure 
and neglect and even ruin ourselves, being fools and sinners, 
—and yet not fiends. Doubtless we are inordinately selfish, 
and yet God draws us on to love and serve. It is our nature 
to feel intense delight when a humane deed is done, as it is 
our nature to despise and execrate hardheartedness. The 
community rejoices as in a great victory, when the ship comes 
into port emptied of all merchandise, but freighted with pre- 
cious human beings, — men, women, children, who, save for 
their friendly helpers, had taken their last look of these visible 
heavens upon the wide and inhospitable waste of waters. The 
whole city is moved to meet them at their coming, and hands 
are opened on all sides to minister relief, and we say, “ Well 
done! Thank God!” Would not less have been inhuman? 
What shipmaster could have sailed by that straining vessel, 
and not been haunted ever after by visions of haggard faces 
and by the cries of bitter distress ? 

2. And again, it is our religion to serve ; and, in proportion 
as we are filled with the spirit of our religion, we can do no 
other, whether in great or little, whether in ways ordinary or 
extraordinary. Christ comes as the chiefest of servants, and 
* sweeps all whom he redeems into his train. ‘I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as I have done unto you.” — 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if yedo them.” The 
life of Christ in the world has been, more than any thing else, 
a life of love, so re-enforcing our better nature. By this have 
the true disciples ever been known. Through these disciples, 
God more and more reaches his children. When they really 
know Christ, they cannot choose but love Christ; and, when 
they love Christ, they say, if need be, with Thomas, “ Let us 
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also go that we may die with him.” And out of this love of 
Christ, and this Christian love, there comes an exaltation of 
every work which is honorable or beautiful, or in any way 
needful and fit to be done by man: the craft becomes a sacred 
calling, and in a good sense we are all apostles, prophets, 
evangelists ; alas for us, so long as we are less! Do youthink, 
that, in any other world save that for which Christ died, our 
philosopher would have been able to. devise a religion so 
beautiful and helpful on its practical side? ‘ He died for all, 
that they who live might not live unto themselves.” Whilst 
he turns away in sorrow and disappointment from many who 
cry “Lord, Lord!” he claims as his own, and as those who 
have ministered unto him, all who love, whether they ever 
heard his name or not, and were conscious or not of doing a 
Christian thing; for he that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. 

3. And observe how the work of love which we are to do 
is brought near to us, in order that our religion may not be an 
abstraction or even an affection, much less a word upon the 
lips. Is it hard for you to find God? Does that mysterious 
spirit still elude you? Are you unable to think him, to feel 
him? Does he grant no blessed sense of a real presence in 
answer to your passionate entreaties? ‘Behold! I go for- 
ward, but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
him.” Well, pray on: perhaps the time for that open vision 
is not yet; but, whilst you pray, love and labor. “He that 
hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I 
will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” Love will 
sooner or later find its object. We speak of the limbs of 
Satan, meaning wicked persons: is it too strong language to 
speak of the limbs of God? If it be so, and perhaps it is, we 
may yet speak of the members of Christ ; and I think we can 
do no better, when we see any who need our care, than to say 
of them, “ It is a part of the body of Christ: if I can do any 
thing here, it will be for those who are very near to my God. 
It is his will that this poor child of his should be comforted 
by me. Reverently and tenderly,,as I would handle the 
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sacramental bread and cup, would I lay my hands upon the 
body and blood of our human agony; for all life is consecrated 
now for eyes that have seen the Lord.” And let us remember, 
that, when we selfishly turn aside and look away from suffer- 
ing, we turn away from the wounded hands and the pierced 
side of the Christ; we lose a blessed opportunity to pass 
from the beginnings of a merely human love to that divine 
affection which is the joy of the saints in glory. God brings 
near to us those who need our help; and we never learn all 
they were meant to teach, and receive all the help they can 
supply in taking our religion out of the land of forms and 
shadows and notions and names into the light of human life, 
unless we, sometimes at least, go and see for ourselves. Kind- 
hearted persons who do all their giving by proxy, besides a 
great loss sustained in too many cases through what cleaves 
to the hand of the almoner, miss those sermons of divine 
charity which are without speech, and yet more eloquent than 
any spoken word. If any one thinks, “I spend time enough 
and money enough and sympathy enough now,” let him send 
kind messages, and fill the purse of the minister at large ; but, 
if he would do more and bestow more, let him go himself, and 
it shall be easier to give the talent than the mite, and the 
eyes of the meek sufferer shall draw him back again and 
again to'the bed of pain with a masterful fascination ; and he 
shall come at last to the love which passeth knowledge, and is 
the end of the commandments, and prepares a new way 
through which God can bless his children, and the Good 
Shepherd can gather and fold his poor wandering sheep. 
E, 


Tuere is no moral influence in the world, excepting that 
occasionally exerted by great men, comparable to that of a good 
teacher: there is no position in which a man’s merits, considered 
as moral levers, have so much purchase. Therefore the whole 
question of education, what the method of it should be, what men 
should be employed in it, is pre-eminently a question in which 
Christians are bound by their humanity to interest themselves. — 
Ecce Homo. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


LIV. 
EIG. MEL. OR RINGE RECHT, WENN GOTTES GNADE. 


(Jou. Dan. Herrnscumipt. First printed in Freylingh. Gesangbuch.) 


Gop so guides us, What betides us 
He makes wholesomest and best. 

Waves still nigher © May swell higher 
If Christ’s peage be in thy breast. 


Trust securely § That full surely 
Good is evermore designed ; 

In God’s fiat Rest thou quiet; 
Then, whate’er thou needest, find. 


Thoughts are crossing, | Wavering, tossing ; 
Sink thou into tranquil flow ; 

His care be it To o’ersee it, 
Lord of each day’s joy and woe. 


When the hour Has reached its power, 
Help breaks forth with ready might, 

And, ashaming _—‘ Foolish blaming, 
Shows at once that all was right. 


Yield thee, bearing —_ Load and tearing, 
Sweetly calm, and lowly bent. 

If refusing § That strict using, 
We but heap up chastisement. 





- . 
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Thou, who fearful Yet, and tearful, 
Dost embrace the Saviour’s yoke, 
To his throning = And his crowning 


And his many mansions look. N. L. F. 


LV. 
AUFERSTEHN, JA AUFERSTEHN. 
From the Berlin Hymn-book. Melody, —“ Gott ist treu,” &c. 


Gop is true; 

And every morning new 
His endless truth I view. 
Be ever glowing 
My thanks for all its showing, 
Renewed each day, 

Like its own ray. 


God is true: 
With promise unforgot, 
His own he faileth not. 
In hours distressing, 
Firm to his covenant-blessing, 
He comes, and we 
His promise see. 


God is true : 
Whate’er be purpose should, 
It must be wise and good. 
His voice not uttered 
In wrath, and threatenings muttered, 
All love I hear; 
Then wherefore fear ? 


God is true: 
From him is all our might ; 
His charge keeps all in sight. 
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When faith scarce flashes 
Beneath its sunken ashes, 

He wakes its force 

And wings its course, 


God is true ; 
O Word of sweetest grace 
Be rock and refuge-place ! 
Though all prove vainest, 
My joy thou still remainest. 
When time is past 
This Word stands fast. N. L. F. 


GOD THE MAKER OF INDIVIDUALS. 


EVERYWHERE in the works of God we are met by diver- 
sity amidst uniformity. All organized creatures, vegetable 
and animal, are distributed into classes, orders, families, 
genera, species, which are distinguished from each other by 
invariable types. Yet no two individuals are exactly alike. 
Each one differs, by some variation in the characteristics 
belonging to its species, from every other individual of the 
same species. ach has a type of its own, that constitutes it 
an individual being. The oak, the cedar, and the elm have 
each marked peculiarities of: form. They can be distin- 
guished from each other as far as they can be seen. Yet a 
photograph of no one oak, cedar, or elm, would be an exact 
picture of any other. The foliage of each of these trees is 
also peculiar. An oak leaf cannot be mistaken for an elm 
leaf; yet no two leaves of the same tree, laid one upon 
another, will exactly coincide. Some disparity of size, or 
diversity of proportion, or variation in the elements of form 
common to both, marks a difference between them. 

This endless diversity of individuals runs through the 


whole of creation. What an idea is thus given of the 
VOL. XXXVI. 20 : 
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minuteness of the Creator’s agency! The meanest creature 
of his hand, as well as the race of which it is a member, 
is an object of his thought and care. He superintends the 
smallest details of his universe, as well as the vast operations 
which bind its parts together in one great whole. This 
minute supervision of his whole creation is possible, by 
reason of the infinity and perfection of the divine nature. 
It is necessary, by reason of the intimate relation between 
the creature and the Creator. If God had not designed and 
willed each individual to be exactly what it is, it would not 
have been what it is; or rather it would not have been at 
all. In the conduct of human affairs, a general control is 
given to superior minds, and details are left to subordinate 
agents, because limited powers cannot attend to both. The 
mind of man could never grasp the infinite diversities of 
individual objects in nature. If he would make any progress 
in studying the works of God, he is obliged to let individuals 
go, and to group things together according to their resem- 
blances, and to think and speak of them by classes: but God 
intimately knows every individual he has made ; and although 
he has arranged his works in ranks and orders, whether in 
conformity to a principle of order most worthy to be ob- 
served by the divine Artificer, or for the purpose of making 
his creation susceptible of being studied by his intelligent 
creatures, we cannot conceive of his needing such classifica- 
tion as a relief to his own mind. In the general uniformity 
of creation, which makes our classifications possible, we see 
the science of God: in the infinite variety of forms with 
which he has finished and discriminated each individual 
creature, we see the boundless resources of divine art. 
There is no poverty in its invention. It is never obliged to 
repeat itself. 

"Perhaps there is no instance of this diversity amidst uni- 
formity so remarkable as the human countenance. Of how 
few elements of form and color is it composed, yet its 
marked varieties are as numerous as the individuals of the 
race. There are many gradations of resemblance among 
them, approaching, but never reaching, absolute sameness. 
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First, the race is divided into four or five great families, 
distinguished from each other by very distinct peculiarities 
of physiognomy. ‘Then, the different nations are character- 
ized each by a particular cast of features, less marked, but 
still quite observable. ‘Then, in some families a certain con- 
formation of countenance is transmitted through a long series 
of generations. The closest resemblances are seen among 
children of the same family. A stranger may be unable to 
distinguish them, but only for want of sufficient acquaint- 
ance. A parent does not mistake one for another. 

The outer man is the representative of the inner man. 
The countenance is the exponent of the person, As every 
man’s countenance is his own, and is unlike any other man’s, 
so every man has a distinct personality of his-own. In the 
constitution of his individual nature he differs from every 
other man. ‘I'he elements that compose a human being exist 
in different individuals in various quantities, act with various 
degrees of force, are combined in various proportions; and 
thus various sorts of persons are produced. There is intel- 
lect, divided into several faculties ; of which reason, memory, 
and imagination are the chief. Men differ in the amount of 
it they possess. One man has a larger mind than another. 
They differ in the force, rapidity, and acuteness with which 
the mental powers act. One man has a finer mind than 
another. They differ again in the predominance of one or 
another intellectual faculty over the rest, by which they are 
qualified for one or another sphere of mental activity. One 
has that adjustment of powers which in a free development 
would make him a philosopher, another would become a 
historian, another a poet. There is a great difference among 
men in the keenness of their relish for all beauty in the 
several departments of art and literature. In some cases, 
this susceptibility is feeble and scarcely perceptible; in 
others, it rises to a passion, — sometimes spending itself in the 
enjoyment of the works of others, and then we call it taste ; 
sometimes going on to produce works of its own, and then it 
becomes genius. In the emotional and affectional part of 
their nature, there are wide differences among men. In one, 
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love, pity, indignation, are quick, strong, ardent ; in another, 
cold, slow, feeble. The moral sense is found in different 
individuals in different degrees of strength and acuteness; 
though never, except in cases of idiocy or insanity, so want- 
ing that responsibility ceases. And supposing the intellect- 
ual machinery of two men to be exactly alike, they would 
become quite different men by a difference in the energy of 
their wills, —the motive power that puts the machinery in 
operation, and determines the activity with which it works, 
and the amount of product that it turns out. Moreover, a 
characteristic complexion is diffused over a man’s whole 
personality and character by that mysterious influence which 
we call temperament ; according to the varieties of which, he 
is more or less hopeful, takes a greater or less interest in life, 
and gains a firmer or a feebler hold on other men and on 
the material world. Diversities of bodily health and strength 
are another cause of differences among men. The body is 
the soul’s instrument, and its only means of communication 
with the world which is the present sphere of its education. 
That education must be modified by the condition of the 
body. If the spirit is placed in a well-conditioned body, 
not only is it able to show what it actually is, but it becomes 
a different being from what it would be, if placed in a feeble 
and diseased body. It makes a great difference to it, whether 
the senses convey to it quick and accurate intelligence of the 
outward world, and the limbs and organs of the body are 
ready servants to do its bidding, and are capable of intense 
activity and long endurance; or whether it is perpetually 
baffled in its efforts to learn and to acts by the feebleness of 
the body, and the senses have been to it vehicles of pain. 
In the one case, the discipline of the soul’s earthly life will 
be earnest and successful action; in the other, patient endu- 
rance. If it be a question which of these methods will form 
the more exalted character, there can be no doubt that they 
will form different characters. 

These are a’ few specimens of the elements that enter into 
the personality of a human being, and by their varieties of 
quantity and quality, proportion and combination, make each 
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one the manner of man that he is. Surely there is room 
for as vast a variety among men as among the leaves of the 
forest. No man is an exact counterpart of any other. Each 
is stamped with the impress of a distinct individuality. 
Each, whilst bound to his fellow-man by the ties of a com- 
mon nature, has a type of being peculiarly his own. Whence 
that peculiarity? Whence but from God? Must it not 
have been impressed by his hand? Is not that thought 
necessarily implied in the acknowledgment of him as our 
Creator? As he called each one of us into being, must he 
not have known and willed the manner of person to whom 
existence was to be given? 

Let it not be supposed, that this view of the divine agency 
in our creation savors of fatality, or diminishes responsibility, 
or denies the need and efficacy of education. It does not 
savor of fatality ; for it is a part of our very idea of a man, 
that he is a free agent. In creating a man, God creates a 
being, who, unlike a crystal or a vegetable, has something 
to do in determining what he will become; and who cannot 
become what his Maker meant him to be, without exercising 
that power. Every individual needs education, — the educa- 
tion of circumstances, the education of parents and teachers, 
the education he gives himself in mature life. But the effect 
of the best education is to unfold the original type of the 
individual nature. True education does not tend to make 
all men alike: on the contrary, it develops their differences, 
as the highest polish brings to view the most delicate veins 
of the marble. Inspiration itself does not produce uniform- 
ity in its subjects. How strongly marked were the individu- 
alities of Peter, John, and Paul, under all the divine influences 
with which their souls were flooded ! 

That the hand of God is to be seen in the constitution of 
individual souls is readily admitted in the case of extraordi- 
nary geniuses, — men who prove themselves teachers of the 
race, who enlarge the bounds of human thought, who utter 
words, and give birth to creations of imagination, that touch 
the hearts of distant generations. Such men appear unex- 
pectedly. They spring up in the most unlikely places. No 
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system of education pretends to secure the production of 
such. It makes little difference whether they have or not 
the aid that schools and colleges can afford them. They are 
felt to be the gift of God to the world. And each has his 
peculiar work assigned him, in the doing of which, and no 
other, his greatness appears. No one of them can fulfil 
another’s mission. Aside from his appointed task, he is a 
common man. Bacon could not have produced ‘* Hamlet” or 
“Lear,” nor Shakspeare effected a reformation in philoso- 
phy ; Newton could not have written the “Paradise Lost,” 
nor Milton solved the problem of the heavens. 

But these remarkable cases only serve to illustrate more 
signally the general truth. Can the will of God be con- 
ceived to be less directly concerned in calling into existence 
the humblest individual? He had a higher purpose to 
answer in the creation of these eminent men, he had a 
large place for them to fill, and he adapted them to the 
station they were to occupy; but does any one come into 
being without a purpose of the Creator? In common life, 
we often see strong natural predilections for certain employ- 
ments early manifested. One child shows remarkable me- 
chanical ingenuity; another, a decided proclivity to trade ; 
another, a love of some particular art; another, fondness for 
intellectual employments; another is irresistibly attracted by 
the sea. If their propensities are thwarted, they are discon- 
tented and unhappy; and, when they get the control of their 
own course, they do not rest till they have gained a con- 
genial position. Such cases are sometimes explained by 
supposing them to be the result of circumstances. But do 
the same circumstances always produce the same effect? Is 
it not more rational to suppose that circumstances owe their 
power to their meeting a strong inward disposition? The 
simplest account of this matter seems to be the most reason- 
able, —that these proclivities are a part of the constitution 
of the individual’s nature; in other words, that they were 
given to him by the Creator, and are his provision that none 
of the departments of useful industry, by which the wants of 
society are met, shall ever be left vacant. It is true that 
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there are many persons who show none of these decided pro- 
pensities, who, whilst they seem equally well qualified to fill 
either one of many stations, exhibit no special adaptation to 
one rather than another. Their personal peculiarities are 
not so obvious to casual observation; yet, as in the case of 
similar countenances, they may be easily distinguished by 
those who know them intimately ; and, if each were consci- 
entiously to make the most of himself, society would be seen 
to be formed into an harmonious whole, and each one would 
be found qualified for a work which the community could 
not spare, and which no one could do as well as he. 

It always awakens impressive thought and feelings to 
trace the hand of God in the works of his creation and the 
ways of his providence; to see in all the objects that meet 
our eye, and all the changes that go on around us, expres- 
sions of divine thought ; and to read in them the purposes 
of God. But these thoughts and feelings rise to the greatest 
height of impressiveness, when we think of ourselves, these 
living, active spirits of which we are conscious, as a part of 
the creation of God. Each man may say, “I, too, am an 
expression of a divine thought. Before I began to be, the 
idea of such a being as I existed in the mind of God. It 
was because he saw that there was a place in his creation for 
such an one, that he brought me into existence. His hand 
impressed upon me the type that distinguishes my individ- 
ual being. I am what I am by an act of his will.” How 
near does this thought bring us to God! How intimate does 
it show the relation to be between the creature and the 
Creator ! 

But this thought should not be permitted to keep out of 
view the fact, that man is a living soul and a free spirit. He 
must not forget his freedom and its responsibilities. All 
doubts about the reality of his freedom, and its consistency 
with the sovereignty of God, are purely speculative. He 
does not and cannot act as if he were bound by the fetters 
of physical necessity. He knows that he is free: he knows 
also that his freedom is limited. He is not free to do all 
that he may desire or imagine. His soul is not a shoreless 
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ocean, but a stream confined by banks, yet free to run on in 
its appointed course. His freedom is limited by the general 
limitations of his nature, by the insurmountable barriers of 
circumstance, and by peculiarities of individual nature. 
There may be many things he would fain do, but cannot, for 
want of genius or capacity. Newton is not free to produce 
a * Paradise Lost,” nor Milton to reveal the laws that rule the 
heavenly bodies. But within a certain sphere he can de- 
velop the nature given him, and he is at liberty to do so or 
not. Milton is not obliged to sing the “ Paradise Lost,” nor 
Newton to expound the law of gravitation. So, too, he is at 
liberty to use his powers for wrong ends, and out of the 
nature given him to create an evil character. Then the 
peculiarities originally stamped upon his individual nature 
will determine the type of his wickedness. If he has an 
acute and sagacious intellect, he will commit crimes of in- 
genious fraud; if he has naturally strong passions, he will 
break forth into acts of lawless violence; if a determined 
will is his constitutional characteristic, it will show itself in a 
stern and selfish ambition. : 

It is certain, that, whatever faculty God has given to any 
man, he meant to be used rightly, in accordance with his 
moral law, —not for mere selfish purposes, but for the general 
good; that the divine intention, in bestowing a faculty spe- 
cially qualifying its possessor for any particular station or 
function in society, is fulfilled only by making it a blessing 
to the community ; and that, if there be in a man’s natural 
constitution any thing that renders him peculiarly liable to 
sin, it was placed there to be watched and resisted, and so to 
become the means of strengthening and improving his char- 
acter, and that it never, except through his own fault, becomes 
irresistible, and can in no case be justly alleged as an excuse 
for sin. 

Although each man does indeed represent a divine idea, 
and although in the creation of each there is a possibility of 
a great, yea, eventually, of a glorious being, yet as that idea 
is to be wrought out, not of passive material, but of living 
spirit, it depends in no small measure on a man’s self, 
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whether it shall be realized, or how perfectly it shall be 
realized. What God made it possible for any one of us to 
become, no one of us can perfectly conceive. It is known 
only to himself. We can ascertain it only approximately, 
by the most faithful and diligent culture; not by any process 
of study or discipline to which a person may be supposed to 
subject himself, separate from the necessary business of life, 
but by faithful application in this school of life in which God 
has set us. In that school, the most important lessons are to 
be learned from daily experience, and from the circum- 
stances of the most ordinary life. There is to be learned 
how all the work of the world is to be done, and all its 
business transacted, so as best to fulfil the good purposes of 
God; how all the relations of life can be sustained so as to 
become the means of all the blessings God designed in 
them ; how each individual can use most advantageously, to 
the best ends, the measure and sort of ability given him. 
Thus must each individual seek the realization of God’s idea 
of him. What degree of excellence it was meant that he 
should reach, he can discover only by experiment. He can 
learn the best that he can do, only by constantly doing his 
best. 

Acknowledgment of God’s hand in the position in which 
one finds himself, and earnest endeavor to fill it to the 
utmost, is the surest guaranty of contentment. In the infi- 
nite gradations of the universe, his place is a necessary one. 
Some one must occupy it. Therefore it is the best place 
for him. Let him be content in it. Let him adorn and 
glorify it by diligent ‘service. , tom 


THE CHARACTER OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


Mavrice DE Guérin, born in Southern France, in eighteen 
hundred and ten, of an ancient and noble but impoverished 


family, was graced with such personal gifts as to attract 
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extreme interest from his associates, and endowed with lite- 
rary talents which have gained him an enviable fame by the 
few exquisite works bequeathed when he died, at the early 
age of twenty-nine. His sister Eugénie and his friends, 
Trebutien, La Morvonnais, Marzan, Sainte-Beuve, George 
Sand, and others, have secured the publication of his brief 
fragments, drawn attention to their singular charms, and 
paid tributes to his memory not soon to be forgotten. 
Nothing of the kind can be more interesting than the peculi- 
arities of constitution and experience which made the charac- 
ter of this gifted young man so shy and lonely, his career 
so unhappy, his death so pathetic, the image of him left 
behind so strangely attractive and sad. 

At twelve, the tender boy, “poor bird exiled from his 
native turrets,” went to Toulouse to study at a seminary 
there; afterwards to the College Stanislas in Paris. At a 
later period, he returned home, and tarried in the midst of 
domestic love and the stillest seclusion. But, inwardly 
wounded, unhappy, uncertain, he was drawn in heart and 
fancy alternately to a brilliant career in the world, and to the 
mystic life of a religious retreat. The following striking 
passage is a transcript from his own soul: “ Which is the 
true God? The God of cities, or the God of deserts? To 
which to go? Long-cherished tastes, impulses of the heart, 
accidents of life, decide the choice. The man of cities laughs 
at the strange dreams of the eremites: these, on the other 
hand, exult at their separation, at finding themselves, like the 
islands of the great ocean, far from continents, and bathed by 
unknown waves. The most to be pitied are those who, flung 
between these two, stretch their arms first to the one, then to 
the other.” The last sentence describes his own state for a 
long time. He at length came under the influence of the 
renowned Lamennais, whose disciples he joined at La Chénaie. 
Amidst the wild scenery of Brittany, with a group of enthusi- 
astic young men of genius and devotion, under the eye of 
the fascinating master, whose combination of Catholicism and 
Democracy, whose electric words, whose conflict and subse- 
quent rupture with the papacy, caused such a sensation in that 
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_day ; whose soul was so torn, and whose end so tragic, — 
Maurice remained for nine months. But he was made for a 
poet rather than for a devotee. The attraction of nature and 
letters overpowered that of faith and the cloister. And one 
day, with deep emotion, he said farewell to his venerated 
master, parted from his beloved comrades, and heard the 
gates of the little paradise of La Chénaie shut behind him. 

He paused on his way to Paris at the romantic home of 
his friend La Morvonnais. “Behold how good Providence 
isto me! For fear the sudden transition from the softly- 
tempered air of religious solitude to the torrid zone of the 
world would try my soul too severely, it has drawn me from 
my sanctuary into a house raised on the border of the two 
regions, where, without being in solitude, one still does not 
belong to the world; a house whose windows open, on the 
one side upon the plain covered with the tumult of men, on 
the other upon the desert where the servants of God are 
singing; there upon the ocean, here upon the woods.” He 
went to the capital in which the ambition, intellect, and 
pleasure of the world are concentrated. His religious inter- 
est died down. He drank the cup which the senses are 
offered in that wondrous bewilderment of prizes, perils, 
delights, agonies, — the focus of the luxuries and excitements 
of the earth. A hard struggle with obscurity and poverty, 
interspersed with ominous illness, with a few visits to dear 
Cayla, followed by his happy marriage, crowned in less than 
a year by his death, — and the bitter-sweet story of his outer 
life was done. 

Guérin was one of those natures gifted with vast powers 
of intuition and sentiment, but small powers of organiza- 
tion and execution, who exceedingly interest others, but are 
unable to be sufficiently interested themselves, and there- 
fore early become the victims of depression, weariness, sick- 
ness, and death. His nervous system was of that ethereal and 
ravenous temperament, which, not able to appropriate accor- 
dant and adequate nutriment from without, preys upon itself. 
Preternaturally sensitive to ideal hurts and helps, he nursed 
those delicious sadnesses which devour vitality while they 
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feed sentiment. He felt his thoughts and emotions as 
though they were material pictures, solid objects passing 
through his imagination all alive, conscious atoms swimming 
in the bosom of the soul. Consequently, matters of the 
inner life which would be to others only trifling impressions 
were colossal portents to him, — electrifying blisses or over- 
whelming agonies. He seemed to possess marvellous modes 
of intellection and emotion of his own, sweeter and vaguer 
than are known by common mortals; “an intoxication of 
delicious monotony and languor; a half sleep, empty of 
thought, yet full of enchanting dreams of beautiful things.” 
Too rich to be insensible to the wealth and loveliness of the 
universe, too poor to be able to grasp and fix the divine 
shapes in solid forms of art, he was torn between aspiration 
and weakness, will and want. Few souls ever turned so 
lucid a mirror to the phenomena of nature, or were so intense- 
ly conscious of what occurred within them, as his. Musing 
on a fearful tempest, he said, “Strange and admirable, these 
moments of sublime agitation joined with profound reverie, 
wherein the soul and nature, arrayed in all their grandeur, 
lift themselves face to face.” At times, he said, he could 
hear at the bottom of his being faint murmurs marking the 
return of life from afar. ‘These rustling rumors are pro- 
duced by my thoughts, which, rising out of their dolorous 
torpor, make a light agitation of timid joy, and begin con- 
versations full of memories and hopes.” What a delicate 
revelation of his poetic.softness of soul in this sentiment, 
“‘ Happy who sits on the top of the mountain, and sees the 
lion bound and roar across the plain, with no traveller or 
gazelle passing near” ! 

He was fascinating both by demonstrativeness and by reti- 
cence, his frankness and his mystery. His father said that 
“in childhood his soul was often seen on his lips ready to 
fly.” His writings show a spiritual unveiling, wonderful in 
quality and quantity. Yet he says, “ That which every man 
of a certain choice nature guards with the greatest vigilance, is 
the secret of his soul and of the closest habits of his thoughts. 
I love this god Harpocrates, his finger on his lip.” And 
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Sainte-Beuve says, “He loved only on the surface, and before 
the first curtain of his soul: the depth, something behind, 
remained mysterious and reserved.” He was unlike those 
about him, and the strange difference drew them, while it 
estranged him. ‘The superlative tenderness of his spirit was 
a weakness that disqualified him for happiness among the 
coarse, noisy natures of the commonalty, and made him in all 
things shrink from the vulgar, and yearn to the select; detest 
the commonplace, and adore the sublime. He said the read- 
ing of Chateaubriand’s René dissolved his soul like a rain- 
storm. He complained greatly of the loss in society of all 
simple and primitive tastes, the sophistication and destruction 
of the naive virgin sentiments of the soul. Feeling himself 
solitary, excommunicated, diffident, and embarrassed, he 
often regarded the intrepidity and effrontery of more auda- 
cious though inferior men, his associates, with admiration, 
and almost envy: they, on the other hand, recognized his 
rare gifts, plied him with compliments, urged him forward, 
rallied him with unsparing jests on his shrinking self-depreci- 
ation and fear. He wrote in his journal, “To me, it is insup- 
portable to appear other before men than one is before God. 
My severest punishment at this instant is the extravagant 
estimate formed of me by some beautiful souls.” Again: “I 
lose half of my soul in losing solitude. I enter the world 
with a secret horror.” Going into Paris, “trembling and 
shivering as a scared deer,” distrustful of himself, and afraid 
of men, he prays, “ My God! close my eyes; keep me from 
the sight of the multitude, the view of whom raises in me 
thoughts so bitter, so discouraging. Let me traverse the 
crowd, deaf to the noise, inaccessible to the impressions which 
crush me as I pass through it. Place before my eyes, instead, 
a vision of something I love, —a field, a vale, a moor, Le Cayla, 
Le Val, an image of some object of nature.” 

The isolation and unhappiness of this poor youth were 
unspeakably piteous. At eighteen, he speaks of being “ pos- 
sessed by an inveterate melancholy, and fed on a sad diet of 
regrets and miseries.” It is obvious that he was never a 
misanthrope or an indifferentist, but painfully concerned 
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about his fellow-men. He had an absorbing ambition, in 
combination with a haunting sense of a lack of the organic 
strength and perseverance necessary to sustain the tremen- 
dous labors which alone could ever purchase the proud attain- 
ments he coveted. This ambition, and this conviction of 


~ defect, kept him making comparisons, — personal, artistic, criti- 


cal; and constantly lowered him in his own eyes, distressed 
him, and preyed on him. In one of his moods of keen self- 
scrutiny, he asks, ““ Why am I so depressed by the sight of 
mediocre productions? Is it a dolorous pity for that saddest 
of all spectacles, powerless vanity? Or is it conscience, and 
return upon myself?” His own halting works and futile 
efforts, set against the models of the great masters and the 
standards of perfection which his imagination revealed, were 
a contrast too sharp for his peace; and, in the annihilation of 
complacency, he laid his face in the dust with bitter sorrow. 
In a youthful letter to his confessor, he writes, “‘ Poetry and 
sorrow are hereditary in my family: the most of my ances- 
tors died in misfortune. I believe this has had an influence 
on my character. Why should not the sentiment of unhappi- 
ness communicate itself with the blood, when we see fathers 
transmitting to their children physical deformities? My first 
years were extremely sad and lonely. When I was only six 
years old, my mother died; and, brought up in scenes of 
mourning, perhaps I acquired the habitude of melancholy.” 
“«‘ Several causes belonging to my nature, interior and exterior, 
very early turned me hack upon myself. My soul was my 
first horizon. Ah, how long I gaze there! I see vapors 
rise from the bottom of ‘my being as out of a deep valley, 
and take form under the breath of chance, — indescribable 
phantoms which ascend slowly and without cessation. The 
powerful fascination which this monotonous spectacle exerts 
on me makes it impossible for me to turn my eyes from it for 
a moment.” 

The two chains of physical pain and moral pain held him 
fast in an over-acute consciousness of himself. He says he 
often suffered inexpressibly “from sudden contraction of his 
being after an extreme dilatation.” His profound and 
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strange misery is to a large extent susceptible of a physiologi- 
cal explanation. It resulted from the possession of a faculty 
of life much greater than its supply. His soul was a noble 
engine with insufficient fuel and fire, and the incongruity pro- 
duced agonizing want. His spirit was effusively expansive ; 
his nerves scantily furnished. The former is seen in the 
close of a letter to his friend Marzan: “I love you, and 
embrace you with all the strength of my arms and my heart, 
at the risk of suffocating you with the one, and inundating 
you with the other.” The latter is betrayed in these dismal 
sentences: ‘‘ The moral expanse which my life embraces is 
like a solitude covered by an iron heaven, motionless, with- 
out seasons.” — ‘I project a shadow alone: every form is 
opaque, and struck with death. As in a march at night, I go 
forward with the isolated feeling of my existence, amidst the 
inert phantoms of all things.”. The flowers of his being, the 
brain and heart, exhausted the life of the roots; and this 
excessive spiritual vitality, based on a defective animal vitality, 
could not but manifest itself in misery. A deficiency of 
organic force fixes attention unduly on the experiences of 
loss, disappointment, decay. It sheds paleness and shadow 
over all things. It furnishes the ideas of sorrow, hollow- 
ness, evanescence, and death, as the ever-ready links of 
association, to put their dominant stamps on all things. It 
gives our transitions of consciousness a downward movement. 
We settle from the puissant to the petty, from the mag- 
nificent to the mean, instead of soaring from the low and 
poor to the high and grand. With abundant organic force 
and health, the action of sympathy —our spiritual connec- 
tion with all outside of ourselves — terminates in ascent and 
expansion, enhancing our life. But in morbid, drained con- 
ditions, the tendency of that action is towards descent and 
contraction, depressing and impoverishing us still more. Then 
the universe grows ashy, life becomes bitter, the leaden hue 
of death spreads over all, everywhere sounds the lugubrious 
salutation of the brothers of La Trappe, /’rére, il faut mourir. 

This was the case with the unhappy Maurice. The ach- 
ing voids of defective vitality continually recalled his atten- 
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tion, and every meditation ended with vacancy and death. 
His exquisite taste and proud ambition, joined with his deep 
modesty and intense perception of the standards of perfection, 
ought to have solaced him with the joy of progressive attain- 
ments ; but they stung him with wretchedness, because, — in- 
stead of rising to fasten with sympathetic appropriation on the 
higher ranks and wider ranges of things, and stay there, — after 
admiringly regarding them, he sank in despair to fasten on 
the examples of failure and thoughts of grief below. Every 
contemplation of the glorious models of the masters ended in 
mortification over his own defeats. ‘ When I study history, 
or the works of a great man, my imagination and my desires 
burn ; but a thought quickly follows which makes me bitterly 
feel the folly of my wild dreams: for no one has a lower 
opinion of me than I have myself.” — “ High above my head, 
far, far away, I seem to hear the murmur of that world of 
thought and feeling to which I aspire so often, but where I 
can never attain.” — “I wear myself out in the most futile 
mental strainings, and make no progress. My head seems 
dying; and, when the wind blows, I fancy I feel it, as if 
I were a tree, blowing through a number of withered 
branches in my top. Study is quite out of my power. 
Mental work brings on, not drowsiness, but an irritable and 
nervous disgust.”” — “I am one of those who, I know not by 
what strange malady of the soul, nourish a deep disgust for 
every social function save that of friendship. Oh! take me 
by the hand, my friend ; for I shall suffocate in the crowd, if 
you do not give me place.” 

Maurice affected solitude, simply as a protection from influ- 
ences and claims he was not strong enough to grapple with. 
But “ friendship,” his sister Eugénie testifies, ““ was his sweet- 
est and strongest feeling, the one he most thoroughly entered 
into, best liked to talk of, and took with him, I may truly say, 
unto the tomb.” On first drawing near to Lamennais, he 
said he felt “‘ that mysterious trembling of which we are con- 
scious when we approach divine things and great men.” 
Guérin suffered the same trouble in his relations with other 
men as in his relations with himself, the trouble which comes 
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from fine affection, with lack of confidence and complacency. 
He seems to have found, that his wretched inability to realize 
his own aspirations would either make him an object of hope- 
less unconcern to others, or else bring on him from them the 
same dislike and condemnation he visited on himself. This 
is a very original and interesting trait: the class to whom it 
belongs is of the rarest. He looked not down seeking the 
uplifted eye of homage: he looked up for the condescending 
eye of love. Most persons crave admiration: he craved com- 
passion. He had none of that indomitable haughtiness 
which owns not a master, and longs to see the world at its 
feet : his self-love rather delighted to feast on praises. Avid of 
celebrity, according to his own confession, he was more sensi- 
tive to scorn than to any other injury. With this softer kind 
of pride, he had the strongest feeling of his own wretched 
nothingness. With a humility extremely affecting under the 
circumstances, “ he thought he could be loved only by a soul 
fond of stooping to an inferior, a strong soul desirous of 
bending to a feeble one, not to adore, but to serve, to console, 
to protect, as one does for the sick, —a soul endowed with a 
sensibility as lowly as it is profound; which strips off the 
pride so natural even to love, in order to put on the shroud 
of an obscure affection which the world will not notice; to 
consecrate itself to a creature all weak, languishing, and inte- 
rior; to concentrate all its rays on a flower without brilliance, 
a tremulous and sorry flower which returns to it indeed those 
perfumes whose sweetness charms and penetrates, but not 
those which intoxicate and exalt to the happy madness of 
rapture.” 

Guérin strove heroically to conquer his misery; but there 
were fatal errors in his methods. He needed spiritual rest, 
that his organism might accumulate force; but he kept up an 
incessant spiritual activity, an uninterrupted waste. “ My 
thought is ever passing in review things present and things 
absent ; and, always carrying with itself the image of death, 
spreads a funeral veil over the world, and never brings any 
object before me on its smiling side.” A wearing intellectual 


anxiety usurped the place of the leisurely and complacent 
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assimilation of intellectual nourishment which he needed. 
Instead of sedulously cultivating every means of avoiding 
introspective and critical thought, to give room for repose and 
recuperation, the worse he suffered the more he analyzed 
and criticised, still adding to the already excessive exhaustion. 
The style of his thinking was as much at fault as its per- 
sistency. If he could have made his transitions of thought, 
outward and upward, to rest on great objects of glory and 
peace, permanent standards of duty and good, his ideas would 


/ have re-acted wholesomely on his body, radiating a tonic re- 


freshment through the nervous system. But, as the last direc- 
tion of his prevailing modes of mental association was inward 
and downward, returning from the ideal to the actual, and 
stopping at last on personal defects and longings, his ideas 
were constantly shedding back irritating and melancholy 
influences on the body. He says, “The idea of existence 
necessarily evokes the idea of death. And, passing from the 
destiny and fragility of man to his interior miseries, to the 
eternal trouble of his heart, to the agonies which his passions 
cause, to that astonishing mixture of haughtiness and weak- 
ness, of grandeur and degradation, of complaints and hopes, 
of finite and infinite, of perishable and immortal, — who can 
say, after having thus studied and dissected man, — who 
can say, “I am happy here”? Nothing can be more morbid 
and pernicious than this manner of thinking. It uses reason 
and imagination to aggravate the ills of our lot, by ideally 
multiplying, intensifying, and extending them; whereas reason 
and imagination are properly used when they supplement the 
poverty and neutralize the hurts of the soul by taking our 
attention momentarily off from petty errors, defeats, and woes, 
and fixing it permanently on the grand truths, triumphs, and 
blessedness of existence. He thought too much: he should 
have trustfully fallen back on rest. He thought too brain- 
sickly, turning from what ought to be to what is: he should 
in his thought have turned from what is to what ought to be, 
and gained serenity from the serene ideal. 

Another injurious mistake he made was in the everlasting 
diagnosis of himself, the ceaseless fingering of his mental 
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wounds. He knew and described his own case with such 
profound exactness that it is surprising he did not see the 
cure. That he did not perceive and practise the true treat- 
ment for his disease was, however, less his fault than the 
fault of the morbid theology and ethics in which he was 
trained. He followed the same course with Petrarch, Pascal, 
and scores of other examples of unhappy genius in modern 
times. Their panacea was self-contempt, detachment, denial, 
annihilation. Our desires torment us: let us renounce them, 
destroy them, die out of ourselves into a patient waiting for 
God to redeem us in eternity! ‘My God!” exclaims 
Guérin, “ what I suffer from life! not in its accidents, a little 
philosophy suffices there; but in its every substance. As I 
go on in age, my spirit drops a thousand spoils upon its paths, 
ties break, prejudices fall, I begin to show my head above 
the flood; but existence itself remains bound, — always the 
same dolorous point marking the centre from the circumfer- 
ence. O Stoicism! founded to combat grief by firmness of 
soul, who only knewest to combat life by death, we have not 
yet gone a single step beyond thee.” But surely death is 
not the cure for the ills of life: it is their close. The genuine 
remedy for the disturbances of the soul is the healthy attune- 
ment of the discordant faculties and forces of the soul. Not 
denial, but fulfilment, is the real key:'to content. The genius 
of the Christian period is characterized by an unprecedented 
development of sensibility, — sensibility to finer and larger 
standards of good. Now, the keener, the more numerous, 
the wider, the ranks and ranges of obligation and desire of 
which the soul is susceptible, so much the greater its expo- 
sures to confusion, interior conflict, fermentation, — in a word, 
unhappiness. Sympathy is the crude material of our moral 
nature. All the standards of good which sympathy can recog- 
nize are elementary powers to be taken up and organized into 
a firm and mature conscience. Then a stable self-consistency 
and concord will result. Human life is “the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations with external relations,” or 
the reflection of nature in us. The attempt to invert it, and 
make nature reflect us, adjust her laws to our desires, must 
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_ lead to misery. The purpose of human life is the fruition of 


the functions of our being in proper co-ordination. Let any 
man fulfil the functions of all his faculties in their due hie- 
rarchical order, and he will be happy, because there will be 
no war in him. Interior unison, self-respect, and compla- 
cency are the indispensable foundations of happiness, though 
they are not attainable while nebulous expanses of sympathy 
are floating, meteoric masses of passion darting about, in the 
soul. 

When Maurice de Guérin strove to escape his misery by 
denying his ambition, scourging down his aspirations, and 
courting an apathetic resignation, he only made his state 
worse. His true refuge would have been harmony and ful- 
filment, with quiet submission to the inevitable. “I die 
secretly every day: my life escapes through invisible pricks. 
Some one told me that contempt for mankind would carry me 
far ; yes, and especially if sourness mingles with it. Every 
profession disgusts, every object fatigues me. I am irritated 
with the men who are still children. I hate myself in these 
miseries, which give me the most violent desires to leap on a 
free shore, and spurn the hateful boat that bears me.” — “I 
laugh my pretensions to scorn. I scoff at my imagination, 
which, like the tortoise, would journey through the air. I 
ridicule the supérb ego which vainly kicks against the goads 
of interior sarcasm. I bite myself, as the scorpion in the 
brazier, to end more quickly.” 

If he could have ceased to think upon himself so dissatis- 
fiedly, broken the gnawing bondage of self-consciousness, and 
rested calmly in a contemplation of the everlasting laws of 
beauty, goodness and joy on which all creation reposes, he 
would have lost his misery. There was no other cure. 

In such occasional passages as the following, he appears him- 
self to have seen this: “ My God! how we distress ourselves 
with our isolation! I was a long time possessed by this mad- 
ness. It was because I lived wrongly, and established false 
relations between creatures and my soul, that I suffered so 
much, and that the creation repelled me from its joys. I 
wasied myself in a profound solitude: the earth seemed to me 
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worse than a desert isle, all naked in the bosom of a savage 
ocean. It was a silence to make one afraid. Madness, pure 
madness! There is no isolation for him who knows how to 
take his place in the universal harmony, and to open his soul 
to all the impressions of this harmony. Then one comes to 
feel, almost physically, that one lives for God and.in God.” 
One half the soul of Maurice de Guérin alone was partly 
plunged in evil; the other half ever remained inaccessible to 
stains, high and calm, amassing drop by drop the poetry he 
hoped afterwards to shed on the world. The beauty of his 
descriptions of nature is almost unapproachable. The many 
paragraphs from his pen on friendship have a tone of penetra- 
tive sincerity and sweetness. ‘he sufferings incident to his 
over-sensitive spirit plaintively reconcile us to the earliness of 
his death. One easily transfers to him the anecdote he has 
related of his master Lamennais. Of a summer day, the 
mournful prophet sat with Maurice under two Scotch firs, 
behind the chapel at La Chénaie. Drawing with his staff 
the form of a grave, in the turf, he said, “It is there that I 
wish to rest; but no sepulchral stone, only a bank of grass. 
Oh, how well I shall be there!” He teaches us, both by 
what he has written and by what he was, many a striking 
lesson from which souls finely made and finely exposed may 
profit. He was one of those mentally impassioned persons, 
not physically impassioned, the victims of consumption, who 
appeal so profoundly to our sympathy; whose lungs, material 
and spiritual, seem woven of a texture so gauzy that the com- 
mon air of life works on it like a corrosive fire, who need 
the more distilled and aromatic breath of love to sustain and 
feed them, and who fade away into the one great good of 
eternity, with outstretched arms and vain longings after the 
many little goods of time. W. R. A. 
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THE SNOW-BIRD. 


THE SNOW- BIRD. 


Owe Christmas morn, long years ago 


(Woods, hills, and fields were white with snow), 


Down flew a birdling to my breast, 
And claimed it as her rightful nest. 


We gave her welcome, glad and true ; 
Love’s language even birdie knew. 


And since that time our pleasant hearth 
In hours of sadness, hours of mirth, 


Has brighter, warmer, cheerier shone, 
For little snow-bird, all our own. 


We thought that she would always stay, 
And gladden all our homeward way. 


But we forgot her folded wings, 
And only said, ‘ She sweetly sings !” 


A fear, a dread, is wakened now ; — 
A shadow rests upon each brow. 


Her longing eyes still upward turn, 


Where sunsets gleam, and star-fires burn. 


Her spotless pinions seem half spread, — 
Oh! must we say indeed, “ She’s fled” ? 


Father! we know beyond the skies 
Her lasting home in beauty lies ; 


But, ah! we fain would keep her yet, 
Till our own day of life shall set. 











GRIEF AND TRUST. 


May not her white wing fold again ? 
Thou knowest. We will not complain. 


Yes: shield her from the arrow’s flight ! 
Save her a lonely, cheerless night ! 


And keep her free from earthly stain, 
Albeit her safety cost our pain! 


” Wide -open stands the pearly gate: 
In faith and prayer, Thy will we wait! 


When comes, in Thy good time, the day 
That Thou shalt call our bird away, 


Oh! let us catch, if waiting here, 
Thrilled by an earthly grief and fear, 


| The radiance of her starry eyes, 
j Their love-light, as she upward flies ; 


And ere she settles in that nest, 
Hear her clear warble, “ It is best ;” 


And sometimes let her come again, 
To soothe our worn hearts’ weary pain ; 


And let the touch of her soft wing 
A holy benediction bring! 


GRIEF AND TRUST. 


oe 
* ’ Wuy didst thou give me, Lord, this cross, 
This cruel loss, 
Through days and nights of bitter pain, 
Counting as gain 
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GRIEF AND TRUST. 


Each day that brings me nearer death, 
Each listless breath 

That wearies out dumb, hopeless days, 
Devoid of praise ? 


The sun comes from the golden haze ; * 
Through perfect days 

He wheels his westward circuit slow : 
The silver bow 

Of the fair moon in heaven shines : 
Yet fragrant pines, 

Ensanguined woodlands, purple vales, 
Yon cloud that sails, 

A flight of silver doves, —to grief 
Bring no relief. 


Lord, have I slighted thy reproof, 
Holding aloof 

From common woe and hope and fear ; 
And, like that seer 

Who saw in Joppa visions keen, 
Held them unclean ; — 

Or reckoned good —so weak and vain — 
Pride’s purple stain ? 


Or have I loved the creature more 
Than the Creator? 

“ Before me have no other God,” 
Thus saith the Lord; 

And he who wrote the Apocalypse, 
With grave, sweet lips 

Said, “ Little children, you must be 
From idols free.” 


Peace, troubled heart! He loves thee still : 


Through good and ill, 
God’s everlasting arm shall bear, 
With tender care. 








* Written in October, 1865. 
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When wildest storms of sorrow rave, 
He’s there to save; 

And, though man’s trouble may not cease, 
God gives his peace. 


Truly my soul had fainted, Lord, 
But for thy word, 
“ There shall no souls be desolate 
That patient wait 
On God;” e’en Achor’s vale shall ope 
A door of hope. 
Nought “can make trouble” through thy rest : 
Thou knowest best. 


WEEDS, ESPECIALLY WILD OATS. 
A SERMON BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, D.D. 


“ So the servants of the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou 
sow good seed in thy field? From whence, then, hath it tares? ’ —~ Marr. xiii. 27. 


Tuts parable of the tares must come home to all who have 
had any experience in farming the soil, and vastly comfort 
and enlighten all who have had a corresponding experience 
in the care of the soul. The parable rests upon a constant 
fact, and is as true now as eighteen centuries ago. Men now 
do not generally sow any thing but what they regard as good 
seed in their fields ; yet weeds are the continual plague of the 
farmer, and insist upon coming up on every side, in spite of 
him. Whence they come, it is not an easy question to an- 
swer,— quite as hard to say where the weeds come from as 
where the pins go to. The parable proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition that they are sown on purpose by an enemy; and cases 
occur in our time of the like mischief-making. Mr. Roberts, 
in his “ Biblical Illustrations of India,” writes thus: ‘See 
that lurking villain watching for the time when his neighbor 
shall plough his field: he carefully marks the period when 
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the work has been finished, and goes in the night following, 
and sows what the natives call pandinellu, i.¢., pig-paddy : 
this, being of rapid growth, springs up before the good seed, 
and. scatters itself before the other can be reaped; so that 
the poor owner of the field will be for years, before he can 
- get rid of the troublesome weed.” Trench, in his “ Notes on 
the Parables,” tells a similar story of the trick of an outgoing 
tenant, who, in spite of his ejector, sowed wild odts in the 
fields of the proprietor, which ripened, and seeded them- 
selves, before the crops; so that it became next to impossible 
to get rid of them. Dr. Alford, a celebrated living scholar, 
states that a field of his in England was maliciously sown 
with charlock, and that heavy damages were obtained by the 
tenant against the offender. 

We notice the same result, that is, the growth of weeds, 
but cannot so readily identify the author of the mischief, nor 
in fact ascribe it to any person’s malice or mistake. The 
tares come up of themselves, in spite of our care and caution. 
In fact, it is not a bad definition of weeds, that they are un- 
welcome guests of the soil, that come without invitation, and 
persist in staying where they are not wanted. I once sowed 
what was called the best lawn-grass upon a plot of ground 
carefully prepared, when, to my amazement, there grew with 
the grass, and above its slow blades, a plentiful crop of mul- 
lein. The first thought was that the seedsman was a cheat, 
and had sold weeds with the grass-seed; but it was not 
necessarily so, and the inference was hasty and unfair. 
Without calling the seedsman infallible or immaculate, why 
not consider that the ground may have had the seeds of mul- 
lein hidden under its surface, ready to grow when the crust 
was broken by the spade or plough? Last year, I ploughed 
a couple of acres of fallow land, and planted corn and pota- 
toes. The first thing to come up into decided notice was 
an enormous growth of bitter-weed that utterly hid the wor- 
thy esculents that were looked for; and I could say to the 
farming hand, “Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in my 
field? From whence, then, hath it tares?” The reply 
could not be, “‘ An enemy hath done this;” for the same sight 
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presented itself throughout the neighborhood, and our good 
crop was such, because we brought hoe and plough to bear 
against the weed. If indeed an enemy had done the mis- 
chief, it was not any malicious individual; but the perverse 
habit of the soil, that, in great part by neglect, had been al- 
lowed to run to weeds, and thus multiply the seed that is so 
swift to overrun even well-tilled fields. 

Is it taking too dark a view of human nature to say that 
the tares will show themselves in the face of our best cul- 
ture; and not only are the weeds to be sometimes traced to 
some mischievous intruder, but they often come up of them- 
selves. We all at once allow that our best plans for ourselves 
and our children are sadly interfered with by bad associa- 
tions. Sometimes a youth who has the best schooling will 
come near ruin from the influence of a corrupt yet winning 
associate, who sows tares that crowd and choke the wheat 
that we were expecting from our careful tillage. Even a 
daughter, who has been well educated at home and church, 
may receive from some insidious schoolmate the germs of 
folly, vanity, and deceit, that float as prettily on the air as 
the down of the thistle, and bear a crop as fatal. 

But how is it when no mischievous hand is at work, and 
we cannot say “ An enemy hath done this”? Can we look 
for no tares, no weeds, then; or may we not find that they 
are ready to spring up of themselves? Our reply is, that 
weeds in plenty are quite ready to spring up of themselves 
in the soul, as in the soil. I am no believer in the theory, 
that the mind is only what we make of it: for I am quite 
sure, that, if we let it alone, it will make much mischief of 
itself, and run to weeds, unless it is prepossessed by good 
seed. ‘The mind is not surely a piece of white paper, that 
bears the mark only of what we write upon it: for it is not 
passive and dead, like paper, but a living agent, full of living 
dispositions and powers; nor is its record to be written 
wholly in the future, like the paper’s record, for every soul 
brings a history into the world, and bears upon its very na- 
ture the marks of all that has acted upon his ancestors from 
the beginning. The soul, like the soil, is historical; and each 
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infant, like each garden, is the heir of mother-earth and her 
fortunes since creation, receiving physical influences that go 
with the blood, and wait and work upon the whole life-plan. 

The race, like the soil, has its history and its habits; and 
what we Liberals regard as the Devil—and in a Devil of 
some kind we all believe —is not merely the evil purpose 
that the individual originates, but the perverse habit of the 
race, the weed-tribe in history, that has been gathering num- 
bers and mischief from the beginning of transgression. The 
Devil thus, according to us, is not a monster with horns, 
hoof, and tail, neither a fallen angel who has embroiled 
heaven, and threatened God’s own sovereignty, but the sum 
total of evil or wickedness as a historic force. 

To make our meaning more clear, take as one illustration 
any piece of ground that we choose, even a shovelful of 
earth, enough to fill a flower-pot. We wish to plant that 
soil for beauty or use, — with roses and violets, or corn and 
potatoes. Must we not take it for granted, that that earth 
has its own story, not only its own loam or clay or sand or 
pebbles that tell its geological history, but also its seeds and 
wood, and vegetable and animal remains, that tell its organic 
history? Let the earth alone to show its own condition, and 
to tell its own story, and how many things will creep from it, 
or grow out of it? Dig and rake it, and what new growths 
will surprise you before you plant a single seed! A wild 
rose or a clematis, an oak or a maple, may start up unbidden 
from some buried germ to prove to you that the very ground 
on which you tread is historical, and ages have been in ad- 
vance of you in making it a storehouse and a nursery. 

Is it so with the human soul? MHas it a history, and re- 
mains of former times, when we begin to have care of it; 
or is it wholly new to our hand, with no germ or disposition, 
except what we, or others around us, give it? A certain set 
of theorists say at once, that the former idea is all wrong, 
and the latter is right; and that the soul has no history, but 
only a future, at birth; and that life is wholly what we choose 
to make of it. ‘They are right in thinking that we do not 
inherit guilt or actual wickedness, but wrong in saying that 
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we do not inherit dispositions that come from ancestral errors, 
and tempt us to repeat them. Original sin, as personal guilt, 
we cannot affirm, nor ascribe to Adam the whole Fall of 
Man. But original frailty we must accept, and ascribe its 
compass, not only to Adam, but’ to all who in any way have 
had a bad spirit, or set a bad example, or perverted the blood 


‘or manners or morals of the race. We simply affirm the 


continuity of the race, and no more urge its total depravity, 
in allowing that there are hereditary frailties, like weeds, in 
its soil, than we affirm its perfect virtue because we affirm 
that there are worthy affections and energies, like oaks, ma- 
ples, and vines in the soil. We must accept the law of 
heredity in both directions, not merely in one direction as 
the old superstition does; and remember that stout forests 
and blooming prairies, as well as nettles and wild oats, are 
the growth of remains of old vegetation, the spontaneous 
fruit of the soil. Our character is indeed our own, and in 
great part our work; but our nature is not our own, but the 
gift of our parents and ancestors and the whole race. The 
better we understand the powers and perils of our nature, 
the greater our ability to accept and form the elements of 
our character. 

In children we find a decided nature, and a very min- 
gled one. They are a little book, in which, as in fine print, 
we may read ourselves, and the whole history of the race. 
Nothing can be more false and superficial than to say, that 
they are only what they learn to be; for they are something 
very positive before they learn any thing, or much of any 
thing. You have never taught that baby envy or ambition ; 
but if you show signs of supplanting that little monarch from 
the throne of affection in your arms by petting another child, 
then see what a tempest you raise on that quiet brow, and 
what thunders and lightnings lurked under that tranquil sky. 
This is nature, and it is full of weeds; and the weeds grow, 
not because it is wholly depraved, but because it belongs to 
a race that is called to progress, and which is so full of ferti- 
lizing power that the germs of lower orders of life will grow 
of themselves, unless the superior forms are sedulously and 
persistently nurtured. : 
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Since this is the law of our being, and w¢ are exposed, 
like the common earth, to this growth of tares from hidden 
germs ‘as from mischievous hands, it follows that we must 
be governed accordingly, and shape our expectation, pa- 
tience, discrimination, and policy, to the demands of our 
position. 

It is evident, first of all, that we are to expect a great 
many weeds to grow that we do not plant. In our own dis- 
positions, our children, our neighborly, civic, and religious 
associations, our enterprises, we must expect discomforts and 
difficulties that we did not originate. Tares of both kinds, 
too, we must look for, —those that sting or burn or tear, 
like the nettle and mercury, or cat-briar; and those that 
oppress by their size and number, like the bitter-weed, wild 
carrot, or bastard wheat, or wild oats. That last weed tells 
of itself a great story, and comes very near the tares of the 
text, which were the darnel, a kind of mock wheat, which 
most resembles the true wheat, and is thought by some writers 
to have sprung from it. So the wild oats resemble the true 
oats, though very unlike in the yield of oatmeal. Says Lan- 
der, “ Avena fatua, the wild oat, is remarkable for the length 
of time the grain will be in the soil, and retain its vegetative 
powers; its awns are sometimes used as hygrometers, and its 
seeds as artificial flies in fishing. Where it abounds natu- 
rally, it is an inveterate weed.” 

It may be well to remember this fact, when we complain 
bitterly of the impulses and follies of young people. When 
we think that they are wilfully sowing their wild oats, they 
may be simply growing the wild oats that have been sown for 
them by parents and ancestors. Do what we can to bring 
them to their senses, tell them that the more folly and excess, 
the more wrong and shame; but do not think them wholly 
ruined, and past hope, because their ground brings forth some 
wild oats, and thereby shows that it is a parcel and part of 
our old mother-earth. Do not call or regard them as totally, 
incorrigibly wicked; but rather look for the better growths of 
that soil, under true and persistent culture. Be equally 
patient with ourselves, too, in our more advanced stages of 
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growth, at the return of some of our old infirmities or vani- 
ties. If we find that some nettles or bitter-weed, some 
downy thistles or flaunting poppies, the remains of by-gone 
times, insist on showing their mischievous heads in the 
gardens of our sage meditation, or the fields of our careful 
industry, do not despair of ourselves, nor think our life-work 
a dismal failure. Our very prayers are not free from intrud- 
ing passions and follies, and we may well cry with the 
devotee : — 


“Ah, dearest Lord! I cannot pray, 
My fancy is not free : 
Unmannerly distractions come, 
And force my thoughts from thee. 


Old voices murmur in my ear; 
New hopes start into life ; 

And past and future gayly blend 
In one bewitching strife.” 


It has been so with better men, and will be so again. 
Keep on in well-doing, and the wheat shall be more, the 
tares shall be less; and a stray weed, that pushes its imperti- 
nent face into sight once in a while, will not be wholly an 
offence: for it will tell us that the soil still has abounding life, 
and the weed is the exception, not the rule ; the trophy of our 
victory, not our enemies’, — like a banner left by the enemy 
after his passage from within our lines; once his, now ours. 

The next lesson taught by the parable is one of discrimi- 
nation in separating the wheat from the tares. The servants 
said unto the owner of the field, “ Wilt thou, then, that we go 
and gather them up?” But he said, “Nay: lest while ye 
gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them.” 
The difficulty in the specific case of the text was all the 
greater from the fact, that the tares in question were bastard 
wheat, that looks so much like the real wheat as to be mis- 
taken for it until the grain ripens, and the harvest comes. 
The caution is needed both in judging of personal traits and 
social fellowship. Thus, in personal traits, we are to use great 
caution in dealing with faults, especially with faults from 
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fulness of natural spirits; lest, in gathering up the tares, we 
root out the wheat also. Many young people are sympathetic 
and genial to a fault, so that they run into any folly for the 
sake of good fellowship; and others go quite as much astray 
in the opposite direction, by reckless daring and dashing self- 
will. In dealing with the over-yielding, we are to beware of 
souring the sweetness of the temper by austerity ; and, in man- 
aging the self-willed, we must not forget that we may break 
the spring of manhood, instead of wisely tempering it. We 
must deal wisely and gently with all human faults, as seeing 
the excellences with which they are united, and of which they 
are sometimes the excess. We must, indeed, make one very 
important distinction in this respect, and beware of planting 
our wheat in a field of tares, instead of tolerating, for a sea- 
son, tares that came of themselves in the field of wheat. 

So also with our associations. We must expect a certain 
amount of imperfection in them, especially in the stages of 
development; and not adopt any harsh methods or exclusive 
policy. What is positively wrong we must shun at once, and 
use all our influence to put it away. Yet we must remember, 
that, as our characters are of mingled materials, and by no 
means perfect, we must grant the tolerance that we ourselves 
so need. We are not to say, that we will not go into any 
society that we do not wholly approve; nor cry down all 
recreations that do not come up to our standard of taste or 
intellect ; or insist that a whole congregation, or the Church 
universal, shall think and act exactly after our pattern of pro- 
priety. True it is, that there is danger in tolerance ; and the 
tares may be encouraged to grow, if let alone. But is there 
not danger in intolerance? and may not the wheat be rooted 
out with the tares, and be, in fact, mistaken for the tares? 
Take, for example, that portion of Christendom that now most 
abounds in young life and liberal thought, and which is most 
in danger of being proscribed as weeds, the bastard wheat, 
or the wild oats of the Church universal? Shall we gather 
this growth up or burn it or wish to do so, because so much 
self-will, conceit, and excess, comes from its rank vitality ? 
Surely not. Let the young growth go on its way; and let 
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not the wheat be rooted up, on account of its bad or equivocal 
associates. Much of the growth that we think weéds is good 
wheat; and in our age, as in the past, the Church will find its 
freest and freshest recruits from that very young life that 
once seemed to stern censors erratic and pernicious. Sad it 
would be now, as of old, if bigots and inquisitors could have 
their sway. Poor Pius IX. once favored tolerance, liberali- 
ty, reform; and was the idol of young Italy and young Chris- — 
tendom. What would Christendom be, if his encyclical letter 
were to become the rule; if the State were again to set up the 
Inquisition, proscribe heresy as crime, and freedom of thought 
as infidelity? The tares might disappear, but the wheat 
would surely go with them. Let the wheat grow in spite of 
the tares, and not be rooted up in spite against them. What 
would be the result, if the Genevan exclusiveness were 
carried out in the same way, and the ghostly fathers of 
the dominant orthodoxy were to weed out the churches of 
America with the Westminster Catechism in their hand? 
The best growth of the Church would go with the tares, and 
there would be a very equivocal and invalid hue to whatever 
wheat would be left in the field. Our own theological 
fathers would be more merciful; but we could not wholly 
trust our churches to their hoe and plough, nor risk mischief 
to the wheat, likely to come from their zeal to root out the 
tares. We desire no Inquisition from either wing of our own 
Liberal Christian body; and our Christian catholicity would 
be sorely wounded by anathemas in the spirit and thought of 
Parker’s “ Discourse of Religion," or of Norton’s “ Latest 
Form of Infidelity.” 

Yet the end must surely come, and every growth must reveal 
itself, and be created according to its use. By their fruits shall 
ye know them, and by their fruits shall all things be judged. 
The law of God is, that all creatures and powers shall be 
brought to nought that interfere with his supreme plan. In 
the individual soul, his will is, that whatever disposition sets 
itself against the true life of wisdom and goodness shall be 
subdued or destroyed. In the development of his kingdom 


among men, all hostile powers must be subdued and assimi- 
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lated, or else cast out. The wheat must be gathered into 
the barn, but the tares must be burned in the fire. 

We are not to apply this distinction solely to the last judg- 
ment or the future state. In this world, the process is going 
on, and mankind divide according to their affinities; and a 


' portion goes away from the true fellowship, and lives without 


God and true humanity in the world. Mark each crisis as it 


_arises, and meet it wisely and well. In the stages of our per- 


sonal career, as character and circumstance develop them- 
selves, see the real issue: secure the true wheat, and burn the 
tares. Abandon the habits and associates that show them- 
selves to be evil. Hereafter the issue shall be more distinct ; 
and they who die without the faith and the works of God’s 
children, without filial trust and usefulness, do not die within 
the graces and the fellowship of his kingdom, nor is their 


end peace. 
So also with social stages or the crises of nations. Let 


’ not the harvest pass without bringing the weeds to destruc- 


tion. A great harvest is now at hand. The day of the 
Lord has come, and his angels of judgment are chanting 
the “Dies Ire” over rebellion, fanaticism, and slavery. 
Before, perhaps, we might not touch the tares without endan- 
gering the wholesome growths of civic order and local rights. 
Now the harvest has come. Gather the wheat into barns, 
and burn the tares with fire. Let the old wrongs utterly 
perish. Burn them in eternal fire. 

These wons of our personal life and of national history 
should interpret the great zon of the law, and prepare us for 
the last judgment, that is to sum up the awards of mankind. 
Judgment will be there, and Mercy too; but no mercy can 
veil from us the fact, that, here and hereafter, as a man soweth 
that shall he also reap: if he sow to the flesh, he shall of the 
flesh reap corruption; if he sow to the spirit, he shall of 
the spirit reap everlasting life. 

Dwell upon the brighter and more encouraging truth of 
the triumph of faith and virtue in spite of obstacles. Live 
in faith and duty. Do not despair at trials and temptations. 
Grow in the midst of them, in spite of them, and even above 
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them. Depend not upon one sowing or one season, but sow 
the good seed always, and always burn the tares, until the 
land itself is regenerate, or is haunted no more with the re- 
mains of old mischief, and keeps the great jubilee of re- 
demption, when the germs of the Devil’s sowing are extinct, 
and, — 


“Instead of the thorn, shall come up the fir-tree ; 
And instead of the brier, shall come up the myrtle-tree ; 
And it shall be to the Lord for a name, 
For an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.” 


THE STORY OF RUTH. 


A most remarkable interest and a most touching pathos 
attach to the simple, unpretending, scriptural narrative of 
Naomi, and Ruth her daughter-in-law. For the brief sketch 
of personal history which is here given us, not only presents 
a story that in itself is of most wonderful attractiveness and 
fascination to all, young and old, who have at heart the giv- 
ing or receiving of Bible instruction, but it is found to have 
a most sweet and tender connection with the Saviour of the 
world. Such portions of the sacred volume are of especial 
value to the teachers and pupils of the Sunday school. 

The one special, immediate. object of the Sunday school is 
to make the minds of its pupils familiar with the recorded 
facts and truths of Scripture. One of the important duties 
that devolve upon the teacher is to awaken the child to a 
realization of the transcendent interest that characterizes the 
Bible as a book. It is not a dry, dull, dead volume, filled 
only with monotonous genealogical details, and historic annals 
of families and nations that have passed away, and that are of 
no practical concern to ourselves. The contents of the Scrip- 
tures are endlessly varied, and are of such a character as, in 
one portion or another, to address every age of life, every 
kind of taste, every order of mind, every degree of culture, 
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every mood of the soul, every interest of humanity. There, 
indeed, are traced the fortunes of families and nations. 
But there also are strewn all over those sacred pages the 
most precious and inspiring truths. Plain and direct com- 


- mandments are made to alternate with beautiful stories and 


charming parables. There are mighty expositions of doctrine, 
and full, powerful sermons and arguments, addressed to the 
conscience and the reason ; and there are also sublime prayers 
and lofty poems, which have no parallel in the world’s litera- 
ture beside. Didactic discourse, familiar conversation, pleas- 
ing incident, striking illustration, brilliant metaphor, notable 
event, — all appear before us by turn, and lead on our minds 
from page to page, from book to book, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation. Here and there are given us accounts of bloody and 
terrible wars between the Hebrew people and the nations 
that surrounded them: but here and there; too, set in at 
intervals amongst these darker and more fearful chapters, 
are the loveliest pictures possible of simple, quiet, pastoral 
life, all bright with the sunshine of love and purity, and full 
of a dewy freshness and an artless beauty that carry us back 
in thought to the morning age of the world. Such is this 
little story of Ruth, so exquisitely touching and refined, 
introduced in here, as it is, between the crimsoned books of 
the Judges and the Kings, and breathing its delicate aroma 
through the whole volume. And running through the whole 
volume is the one great, sure bond of unity, that connects and 
assimilates all these varying, differing elements and materials; 
and makes of them the entire, compact, indivisible, and glori- 
ous Bible, whose central theme is that of salvation, whose 
providential object is spiritual enlightenment, and whose 
brightest light and truest life are Christ. Sweet and beautiful 


-in itself, as is this ancient pastoral of which we speak, — and 


competent judges have said, that there is nothing of the kind 
in human literature that can be compared to it in genuine 
purity of feeling, and in tender, accurate delineations of 
humble life, — yet it borrows its brightest hue, its richest 
charm, from the circumstance that it finds its sequel in Him 
who, twelve hundred years later, came to be the light and the 
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life of men. Ruth, the daughter-in-law of Naomi, was the 
ancestress of Christ. What an additional interest, for children 
and for adults, does this fact impart to the record of her life 
and character! And what an increased value it gives to the 
Old Testament, that, extending back through all the warp and 
woof of its nearer and remoter histories and sketches, it is 
permitted us to trace the bright, luminous thread that marks 
the lineage of the Saviour of the world ! 

You will recall the leading sien in the life of the young 
and beautiful Moabitess. 

In the days when*the judges ruled in Israel, there was 
famine in the land; and Elimelech, Naomi his wife, and 
Mahlon and Chilion, his two sons, set forth from Bethlehem, 
their home, to seek their fortunes in the country of Moab, on 
the eastern side of the Dead Sea. Here Elimelech, the hus- 
band and father, died ; and the two sons married Orpah and 
Ruth, women of the country into which they had come to 
dwell. Then died also the sons themselves, Mahlon and 
Chilion. Naomi, the widowed and sorrow-stricken mother, 
having lived in Moab for the space of ten years, and hearing 
at length “ how the Lord had visited his people, in giving 
them bread,” turned her face once more toward Bethlehem. 
She entreats Orpah and Ruth to return to their former homes, 
and to leave her to go her way alone. Orpah consents, but 
Ruth chooses to share the fortunes of Naomi. ‘* So Naomi,” 
runs the story, “returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, her 
daughter-in-law, with her, which returned out of the country 
of Moab; and they came to Bethlehem in the beginning of 
barley harvest.” There, in the fields below the hill on which 
Bethlehem is situated, the fields where centuries later the 
angelic hosts announced to the simple shepherds the birth 
of her mighty descendant, the gentle stranger gleaned, as 
women glean there to-day, after the reapers; and found 
favor in the sight of Boaz, a wealthy kinsman of Elimelech. 
“So Boaz took Ruth,” the narrative says, “and she was his 
wife.” From this union sprang Obed, the father of Jesse 
and the grandparent of David. And so the line descended 
to Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
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This is but the simple outline of the story, which the nar- 
rative itself fills out with interesting details, rare touches of 
nature and life, delicate delineations of character, and delight- 
ful pictures of the purer manners and the simpler joys of the 
olden time, such as no one can afford to lose sight of. 

It is difficult enough for any one to be transplanted, after 
having become well-rooted in one’s native soil. It is especi- 
ally so, when one has reached the age which Naomi had 
attained when famine drove her with her household to the 
mountainous country of Moab. It was a country which was 
not indeed then, as now, desolate, inhabited only by roving, 
savage, treacherous Arabs, and strewn on hilltop and plain 
with the ruins of the past. But it was a fruitful and well- 
cultivated land, dotted with villages and cities, and swarming 
with a vast population. But here was a strange and idola- 
trous people, whom, like other surrounding heathen nations, 
the Hebrews regarded with peculiar aversion.‘ When the 
Israelites came up out of Egypt, they passed by the country 
of Moab on the east; but the inhabitants ‘‘ met them not with 
bread and water in the way,” but “ hired” “ Balaam the son 
of Beor” “to curse” them; wherefore the law, that “a 
Moabite shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord.” 
As will always happen among the just and kind, the strict- 
ness of a law like this, and the force of such a prejudice, 
gave way in the case of the family whose fortunes we are 
tracing. ‘The sons of Naomi married women of Moab for 
their wives ; and Rath; when she returned to Bethlehem with 
her mother-in-law, found a hospitable welcome and a ready 
home. Yet still, Naomi in Moab was with a people not her 
own. ‘Those ten added years of her life, to one who had 
reached, and who indeed had passed, the meridian of her 
days, were a marked advance in the earthly pilgrimage. They 
had been shaded with the changes and sorrows to which all, 
sooner or later, are subject. Husband and sons — the strong 
supports of her life—had been taken from her. She was 
more than ever oppressed with a sense of loneliness. She 
felt that she was a stranger and a pilgrim. Her thoughts 
turned to the dear old home. How often, from those purple 
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mountains of Moab, must she have gazed across the interven- 
ing waters of the Dead Sea, and strained her eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the .peaceful, sunny heights of Bethlehem, and 
longed to mingle once more with the old, familiar friends ; to 
look out upon the neighboring hills and valleys, whose pas- 
toral scenes she had loved so well ; to spend there the evening 
of her life, as she had passed there its morning; and at last 
to die in her nest! It was the deep, deep homesickness” of 
the soul which so many of us feel, in the later years, drawing 
us back to the places of the earlier joy and sunshine of our 
days. Who of us does not feel with the-poet, as well as with 
Naomi ? — 


“ There are they who have left their sweet home, 
Through these strange, distant places to roam ; 
And no more back, no more, ever come : 

And I sigh with their memory oppressed, 
‘Let me die in my nest.’ 


When the troubles of nature are rife, 
And the heart with itself is at strife, — 
For then death is at conflict with life, — 
I submit to the sovereign behest, 

But would die in my nest. 


Where within me the first thoughts were dreamed, 
And upon-me affection first beamed, 
And through blossoms and tears my spring teemed, 
Amid scenes and companions loved best, 

I would die in my nest. 


Not in lands with a speech not my own, 
- Where the sights that are newest look lone; 
But where all most familiar had grown 
To the eyes, and the throb of my breast, — 
Shall I die in that nest ? 


They will say it is one to the wise 

From what country the freed spirit flies ; 

For the way is the same to the skies! 

Truths to faith and to reason addressed ! 
But alas for the nest! 
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Oh! methinks it would glad the last gaze 

To be circled with friends of old days, 

And the spots that are gilt with the rays 

That stream from the sun of the west 
O’er the down of ‘my nest. 


And I hear a propitious decree, 

And the blessing I hoped for shall be ; 

For I smell the fresh air of the sea: 

There is land o’er the wave’s foamy crest, — 
I shall die in my nest.” 


“Wherefore,” we. read, “she went forth out of the place 
where she was, and her two daughters-in-law with her; and 
they went on the way to return unto the land of Judah.” 
Now see the unselfish, unexacting spirit of Naomi. Un- 
speakably dear to her must have been these children of her 
adoption, — Ruth and Orpah. They were all she had; and 
she was burdened with grief, and was treading the downward 
slopes of life. To what earthly aid should she look for com- 
fort and support, if not to them? How should she forego 
the faithful care and devoted sympathy which, it is evident, 
she had always received at their hands and hearts? Why 
should she not, like too many of those who are advanced in 
years and afflicted with trials, demand that they should attend 
her still in all her fortunes, and make their life a perpetual 
ministry to her personal ease and enjoyment? Human 
nature is ever prone, under such circumstances, to be requir- 
ing and tyrannical. Not so with this good mother in Israel. 
Happy and blessed in each other, as the whole narrative 
shows that they all were, she would not yet ask her daugh- 
ters to leave the land of their nativity and kindred, and share 
her own uncertain lot amongst a strange and prejudiced 
people. “Go,” she said, in the true spirit of self-sacrifice, 
“return each to her mother’s house; and the Lord deal 
kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead and with 
me! The Lord grant you that ye may find rest, each of 
you in the house of her husband! Then she kissed them ; 
and they lifted up their voice, and wept.” Where shall we 
find described in history a personal interview more pathetic 


_than this? 
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But, if Naomi was noble and disinterested in thus being 
willing to leave her daughters-in-law at their homes in Moab, 
and to go forth, on her return to Bethlehem, solitary and 
alone, what shall we say of the steadfast devotion of her chil- 
dren, and especially of Ruth? “Surely,” they said, “ we will 
return with thee unto thy people.” Yes: just as she was 
ready to give up their companionship and care, so that they 
might live in peace and plenty at the homes of their child- 
hood, so they, too, were willing to forego all these prospects 
and blessings in order that they might be a solace and a stay 
to their bereaved and desolate mother. Still the considerate, 
tender-hearted parent pleads with them, “Turn again, my 
daughters: why will ye go with me? And they lifted up 
their voice, and wept again.” 

What were all the considerations that influenced the heart 
of Orpah to yield to these earnest persuasions of the mother, 
we cannot, of course, say. But the narrative, on the face of 
it, reveals her to us less strong and devoted than Ruth. Was 
her love less potent? Was her sense of duty weaker? Was 
her fear of journeying and dwelling in a new land greater? 
Did the hopes and prospects that centred now in her early 
home prove mightier, at last, than her fidelity to her mother? 
We know not. Certain it is that her parent’s entreaties pre- 
vailed ; and some such causes as we have mentioned must have 
occasioned the change. She kissed her mother a good-bye, 
“went back unto her people and unto her gods,” and disap- 
pears from our sight. Without passing upon her any severe, 
unwarranted judgment, let her remind us of those who allow 
themselves to be turned aside from the path of duty by urgent 
solicitations and appeals, or those who from a regard to their 
own personal comfort and welfare suffer themselves to prove 
unfaithful to the near and the dear. 

Not so with Ruth, whose firmness and affection shine forth 
more brightly in contrast with the character and conduct of 
Orpah. For when the mother once more besought her to go 
back, as now her sister-in-law had done, she poured forth the 
pent-up love and devotion of her heart in those beautiful, 


thrilling words, which have ever been regarded as the most 
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fitting expression of one’s most sacred personal attachment 
and loyalty : “‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God; where thou diest will I die, 
and there will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and me!” The fair Moab- 
itess stands before us, the true, loving, self-forgetful, steadfast, 
heroic daughter. Her best instincts, her noblest feelings, her 
pure conscience, and sense of duty, bade her cling to her dear 
old mother. She was determined to be faithful to her better 
nature, to what she knew to be right, to the sentiments that 
were highest and holiest in the soul. And, in that act of 
fidelity and consecration to duty, she surrendered the attrac- 
tions of her early home, and cheerfully went forth to accept 
the uncertainties and changes of the future. Beautiful fore- 
gleam — was it not ?— of that spirit of self-renunciation which 
her divine descendant enjoined when he said, “ He that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 
He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it,’—the spirit, too, which He 
himself so sublimely illustrated, when in his death for the 
race he performed the great sacrifice of the world’s history. 
A light, a voice, it is, coming down to us across the extended 
wastes of the ages, counselling every daughter that lives to 
be loyal to that which is truest in her heart, to be unfalter- 
ing in her allegiance and love to the mother or friend that is 
given her of God, and is bowed down with many sorrows ; 
and not to’renounce her devotion to duty, however strong 
may be the allurements that would draw her back, however 
persistent may be the appeals to her to yield, however dark 
or difficult may seem the way that God asks her to tread. 
See, for a moment, what comes of an unshaken adherence 
to a great moral purpose or principle, in the hour of temp- 
tation. ‘ When,” the story runs, “she saw that she was 
steadfastly-minded to go with her, then she left speaking to 
her.” Most pregnant, encouraging words! It is when the 
tempter sees that you are in hesitation or in doubt that he 
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feels sure of his prey. To parley, to be undecided, to give 
signs that all is not strong and sure, in the critical moment 
when your moral power is besieged by the adversary, is 
almost, if not quite, surrender itself. There must not be so 
much as a word or thought of concession, arrangement, 
delay, or failure: The enemy is quick to discern the faintest, 
slightest indication of weakness or irresolution, and to avail 
himself of the opportunity or advantage. But if he sees only 
a fixed, unalterable, undying determination, if he sees that 
you are steadfastly-minded, — beholds that, and nothing else 
but that,—he leaves speaking to you, ceases to ply his 
ingenious, devilish arts, and retires from the contest, cowering 
and defeated; while you yourself are consciously, and in 
reality, stronger and nobler than ever through the splendid 
victory you have won. It was, somehow, so with the Moab- 
itess. It may be so with you. 

Nor was this the only reward that came to her from her 
fealty to what was just and right. No one can ever walk in 
the path of obedience and self-sacrifice, without emerging, at 
last, out into the open way of prosperity and blessedness. 
Dark and uncertain, at present, may be the prospect before 
her; but there are light and peace beyond it all. She may 
leave behind her much from. which it costs many a pang and 
heartache to break away. But the future has its sure, abun- 
dant compensations. It had them for the daughter-in-law of 
Naomi, more and greater than ever on earth she dared to 
hope. 

Behold the watchful, wonderful providence of God, calling 
forth from the idolatrous nation of Moab the ancestral mother 
of powerful monarchs and of the Redeemer of the world, 
giving here an early intimation that Gentile, as well as Jew, 
should share at length the great salvation. See the two pil- 
grims, all unconscious of the mighty destinies they bear 
with them, as they descend the hills, and pass through the 
valleys of the country they are now to leave, on their way to 
the city of Bethlehem ; an invisible hand guiding them on in 
their journeyings by day, and the bright, silent stars of the 
orient keeping watch over their resting-places by night. 
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Humble, loving, trustful, toiling pair, what tremendous 
issues and glorious developments of the fature depend upon 
them! and how little they think or know of it, while they 
wander on! They round the southern point of the Dead 
Sea, the water immediately at their right, and the wild moun- 
tains and deserts of Edom stretching far away at their left. 
Nearer and nearer they approach the green-hill pastures and . 
the ripened corn-fields of Judea. How wistfully the eyes of 
Naomi scan the outlines of the country to catch a sight of the 
familiar mountains that “are round about Jerusalem”! With 
what interest the daughter, too, surveys the objects and scenes 
now coming into view, and on which, in other years, the 
mother has so often dwelt! Eagerly do both press on to see 
the walls, and walk the streets, of the longed-for city ; and to 
be with old friends and acquaintances, of whom the parent 
had told, and the child had heard, so much. There, at last, 
is the sacred hill of Bethlehem, dear with many a happy 
memory and association of the past, but yet to be consecrated 
by sanctities richer and more fragrant than any it ever yet has 
known. Still, they cross, with quickened footsteps, the inter- 
vening heights and valleys; they hasten over the plain that 
stretches around the destined elevation; they,ascend to the 
gate, which is open to receive them. The news of the return 
of the long-absent Naomi runs through the city ; whose inhab- 
itants are all moved at her coming, and throng about her to 
see her, and give her welcome. How true to nature is the 
scene which is presented of her spontaneous reception! “Is 
this Naomi?” they said. ‘Call me not Naomi; call me 
Mara: for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I 
went out full, and the Lord hath brought me home again 
empty: why then call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath 
testified against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me?” 
Arrived at their destination, the first care of Ruth is to 
provide sustenance for herself and mother. But she would 
not go forth amongst the reapers without asking and receiv- 
ing the permission of her parent. ‘Let me now go to the 
field, and glean ears of corn, after him in whose sight I shall 
find grace.” And Naomi says, “Go, my daughter.” “Her 
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hap was to light upon a part of the field belonging to Boaz.” 
What a dignity and courtesy in the relations between this 
“mighty man of wealth” and his laborers! Approaching 
them, “The Lord be with you!” he exclaims. “ ‘The Lord 
bless thee !” is their answering salutation. Seeing the Moab- 
itess, “‘ Whose damsel is this?” he asks; and the reapers tell 
him who she is, and how she had come to gather sheaves in 
the field. The rich kinsman of Elimelech had heard the 
story of her faithfulness to Naomi, and bestows upon her the 
beautiful testimonial and gracious benediction, “ It hath fully 
been showed me all that thou hast done unto thy mother-in- 
law since the death of thine husband, and how thou hast left 
thy father and mother and the land of thy nativity, and art 
come unto a people which thou knewest not heretofore. The 
Lord recompense thy work, and a full reward be given thee 
of the Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come 
to trust!” In various ways he provides for her personal com- 
fort, security, and success, in her daily tasks. And when did 
a generous man ever extend aid to the poor and the needy in 
a more delicate, unostentatious way than Boaz, when he com- 
manded his servants, saying, “ Let her glean even among 
the sheaves, and reproach her not; and let fall also some of 
the handfuls of purpose for her, and leave them, that she 
may glean them; and rebuke her not.” For many a one is 
well-disposed enough to give to others, if he can only make a 
show of his liberality, excite in the minds of men a lively 
sense of his open-handedness, and secure the admiration and 
gratitude of the recipients of his favors. Few, comparatively 
speaking, are those who are willing to do a kind, beneficent 
deed, and to hide it from the one who is blessed, and from 
the world at large ; few who will do good to the unfortunate 
in such a way as that they shall not know it, and who will 
increase the amount of their benefactions so as not to burden 
the objects of their charity with an undue feeling of obligation 
or indebtedness. But this is just what Boaz did; and his 
example there, in the field near Bethlehem, three thousand 
years ago, preaches a most salutary and telling lesson to all who 
have wealth at their command, and who are therefore called 
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upon to provide for the children offbvant and distress. ‘“ Let 
her glean, even among the sheaves. Let her glean where she 
may glean the most. Do not forbid her. Do not reproach 
her. And, lest she may not venture thus, let fall some hand- 
fuls of purpose for her, that, as she follows after, where the 
supply is scant, she may gather them up, and gain the more. 
Whatever she may get, let her feel as much entitled to it, and 
welcome to it, as possible. Rebuke her not.” That seems 
to us the very crown and perfection of the virtue and the art 
of giving, —a fine illustration, again, of one of the great les- 
sons of Jesus, whose progenitor Boaz was, “ When thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth, that thine alms may be in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee openly.” 

It was fitting that an acquaintance and friendship thus 
natural and beautiful should ripen into something more. It 
was wise in the mother, under the circumstances, to desire it. 
She herself must soon pass away. ‘I'he daughter was a 
stranger in a strange land. How instinctive and irresistible 
the maternal wish to see her somehow provided for! “ Shall 
I not seek rest for thee, that it may be well with thee?” 
Boaz was the kinsman of the deceased husband. Law or 
custom required that some one standing in such a relation to 
the widow should take her to wife, “and raise up the name 
of the dead upon his inheritance.” A still nearer kinsman 
of the family than Boaz is first privileged to redeem the 
parcel of land that was Elimelech’s, and to claim the hand of 
Ruth. But this his circumstances could not permit him to 
do; and Boaz, in conformity to the time-honored custom, 
purchased her to be his wife in the presence of a council of 
elders and of people assembled at the gate of the city. 

The record, when properly understood, gives no intimation 
of any impropriety on the part of Boaz, Ruth, or Naomi. 
Many of the things in the Scriptures, which at first sight 
seem inconsistent with our ideas of what belongs to delicacy 
or purity, offend us no longer when read in the light of a 
correct knowledge of Eastern manners and customs. There 
is scarcely a transaction mentioned in the story of Ruth, as 
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given in the Bible, which has not still its counterpart in the 
innocent life of Judea to-day. There is no book which will 
bear the test of scrutiny like that which we have been taught 
to venerate as the word of God. The more we study it, and 
the more we let the light shine down upon it, the more will 
its perplexities and mysteries vanish, and the more will its 
glory come forth to view. 

One scene more. It is the last, and one also that carries 
the mind on down the ages to Him from whom the Moabitess 
derives her highest interest. What a-hold upon the thought 
and love of the world has the “ Holy Family ” had, in which 
the infant Saviour appears as the central object of wonder 
and hope, while grouped around him are seen Joseph and 
Mary, Elizabeth and the young John Baptist! and how the 
divine genius of Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci and Murillo 
and all the masters has exhausted its skill and power to make 
the dead canvas glow with the inspiration and beauty of the 
sacred subject! But something like this happy scene, which 
art has thus so often and successfully reproduced, was pre- 
sented there at Bethlehem when Obed was born to Boaz and 
Ruth, and, as the simple record runs, ‘‘ Naomi took the child 
and laid it in her bosom, and she became nurse unto it.” A 
holy, happy family! The aged grandparent, — like so many 
that have succeeded her, — after the storms of life have spent 
their fury, and life’s wanderings and cares are well nigh over, 
is at peace at last; and is here at her early home to spend the 
tranquil evening of life, filled with grateful joy at the thought 
of one who had come to flood the long-darkened home with 
sunshine, and perpetuate the house and inheritance of Elime- 
lech. Neighbors come to give her their greeting, ‘ Blessed 
be the Lord, which hath not left thee this day without a kins- 
man, that his name may be famous in Israel! And he shall 
be unto thee a restorer of thy life, and a nourisher of thy old 
age; for thy daughter-in-law which loveth thee, which is 
better to thee than seven sons, hath borne him.” There, 
holding .the child in her arms, happy in the still-devoted 
Ruth and her rejoicing spouse, encircled by the sympathizing 
friends of other days,—there is Naomi at last. It is the clos- 
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ing picture, and the curtain falls upon a scene that tells of the 
sweet peace and blessed reward that sooner or later come to 
those who are faithful to duty, who forget themselves in the 
service of others, and who make the Lord their God their 
everlasting trust. One crowning joy alone was wanting. 
Could Naomi, could Ruth, have known that in the child of 
their united love were concealed the hope and consolation of 
Israel ; and that in him and in his seed, not alone their. own 
nation, but all the nations of the earth should be blessed, 
what transports of gladness and triumph would have filled 
their souls !—raptures which, it is not too unreasonable to 
believe, have since given an added joy to the blessedness of 
the heavenly state. 

Let the story we have dwelt upon yield us its appropriate 
lessons. Let it teach us that it is always safe and well to do 
that which is right. Let it encourage us to be firm and 
unshaken in every good purpose and principle. Let it show 
us the beauty and glory of an unexacting, unselfish, generous 
spirit. Let it impress upon us the obligations of filial devo- 
tion, and the assurance of the blessings that shall for ever 
attend it. Let it strengthen within us the love of home and 
of its tender memories and precious sanctities. Let it preach 
to us of the gracious amenities that should characterize our 
daily intercourse with each other in all the relations of life, 
and also dispose us to give of our abundance to the stranger 
and the destitute, in every considerate and helpful way. Let 
it remind us that the earthly pilgrimage is one of change and 
vicissitude, and that it becomes us to repose our trust where 
there is permanence and security for ever. Let it convince us 
that God’s loving providence guides and guards the humblest 
soul or the lowliest family, not less than the mightiest king or 
the greatest empire ;.that no condition is so adverse, no life 
so obscure, as to be beyond the hope of better days and ulti- 
mate victory ; and that they who cling to God, and do his will, 
shall at last issue forth into some brighter way, and find them- 
selves rich with some nobler inheritance. Let it attract us 
more strongly to the study of the word of God; and let the 
sweet, winning lessons which this: unrivalled pastoral unfolds 
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to us lead us gently on to Him who is the way, the truth, and 
the life, to whom the finger-points of prophecy so clearly 
direct our eyes and steps, and from whom there streams a 
reflected glory that adorns and transfigures the whole. 

A. P. P. 





A ' RANDOM. READINGS. 


THE NEW PARTY. 


THE great event of the past month was the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, to inaugurate a new political party to be known as the 
National Union party. It makes the issue with Congress, in 
behalf of the President, to go before the people in the fall elec- . 
tions. Stripped of all disguises, it is this, Shall the men who 
} broke their oaths, and fought four years to destroy the Union, now 
be the ones to reconstruct it, with an increased representation in 
Congress as the reward of perjury, treason, and the murder of 
our Union men? That is the issue on which the people are to 
vote Yes or No. Congress is charged with a revengeful 
temper, for keeping the rebels out in the cold till they give some 
guaranty for our future safety and peace. If a man murders two 
of your children, you are not a Christian unless you adopt him 
straightway into your family, and put the remaining three chil- | 
dren under his guardian care. This is the ethics of the new 
party. ; 8. 


MY FIRST VIEW OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Denver City, Cororapo, June 15, 1866. 
WE are told, as a matter of interest, that from the top of Wa- 
chusett the visitor may sometimes, of a clear day, see the city of 
Boston. What, then, would you say, to be told that this whole 


range of rocky summits is perfectly visible, and that each separate 
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“peak ” or mountain summit stands out clear and distinct to view, 
at a distance of two hundred miles or more? 

We first saw the chain on a bright morning at sunrise, as we 
ascended to the prairie from the valley of the Platt. It was a 
sublime spectacle. Directly in front, to the west, stood “ Long’s 
Peak,” towering far above the others into the very clouds, robed 
in pure white. Then away to the south and west rose “ Pike’s 
Mountain,” standing to appearance by itself, and shining in the 
reflected sunlight as if covered with a glittering sheen of silver 
and gold; and-in range with these were a multitude of other 
snow-capped summits rising abruptly from the vast plane before us. 
The first range is of the usual gray and blue; but the second 
rises far above the first, and is clad in snowy white, where at 
every season of the year the snow descends in fitful storms, and 
“holds high carnival” undisturbed. 

There is no time in which winter there is not. One may pass, in 
a single day, from the hot temperature of August below to the 
. chilly blasts of January above. At our first view of these moun- 
tains, we felt assured, that it would be but an easy day’s journey 
on foot to go to their very base from where we stood. Judge, 
then, of our surprise when we were informed that they were over 
an hundred miles away! During the day, we rode on and on, 
south and west, at a rapid rate towards them, with this sublime 
picture perpetually before us; and, when the shades of evening 
began to gather, they seemed still to be nearly as far from us as 
ever. 

And now, as I look from my window northward to “ Long’s 
Peak,” I find it difficult indeed to realize that seventy-five miles 
yet intervene between that huge summit and the place I occupy, — 
so near does it seem to be, so distinct in outline, so sublime. 

Nor can I realize that more than twenty miles yet must be 
passed over before we shall reach the first range of these moun- 
tains; for we appear to be almost under their very shadow: so 
deceptive, in this atmosphere, is distance, when measured by one 
whose sight has been trained to measure distances in the denser air 
of New England. Said a traveller to a stage-driver, “ How far 
is it to the next station?” —“Do you see that house yonder?” 
replied the driver. “I do.”—*“ Well, that house is seventeen 
miles from here. There I stop.” And yet, in the morning light, 
the traveller declared, that he could easily discern and count the 
panes of glass in the window of the house! 
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Never can I forget my first view of these mountains. It is a 
picture not to be effaced from memory; nor may the pen, however 
gifted, adequately describe it. And with confidence we predict, 
that when facilities for travel shall be created, so that they may be 
visited with comparative ease, our country will be found to have 
attractions of mountain scenery which will successfully rival the 
celebrated Alps of Europe; though differing widely from them in 
many respects. 

The devout mind gathers from these mighty witnesses to the 
Divine Omnipotence a profound impression of the infinite power 
and wisdom of God. F. 


EXHIBITION OF STATUARY AND PAINTING IN THE 
BOSTON ATHENAUM. 


WE have again improved the opportunity, annually afforded by 
this Exhibition, of contemplating superior works of art. 

In passing among the statues, we could not help being impressed 
with the conviction, that we pay a false and injurious, as well as 
servile and superstitious, homage to classic statuary, when we regard 
it as superior to modern power of attainment. It had indeed an 
excellence of its own, carried to the summit of perfection, which it 
is equally vain to compete with, and futile to imitate. All the details 
of form were studied, and brought to faultless excellence, by the 
ancients. But the faultless form of each feature, having been 
attained, is repeated ever afterward. And hence the charm of 
variety is lost. Real life is, however, more beautiful as it is than it 
would be, if cast in one mould of faultless form. Not but the 
ancient statuary has the variety produced by changes in combination 
of features; but it has not the beauty which a departure from a 
faultless standard in some feature may be made to afford, when con- 
trived, as a master composer knows how, to heighten harmony by an 
occasional discord or half discord. ‘Then, too, the ancients studied 
much more form than the spirit which gives it expression. Add to 
this, that their ideal of womanhood and childhood were inferior, and 
chiefly bodily and physical, rather than elevated and spiritual ; and 
we account for the insipidity of female beauty both in the multiplied 
forms of Venus and Minerva. The statues of men, too, however 
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fine physically, rather represent bodies than the spirits residing in 
them. The error of modern sculpture is in seeking to attain the 
unattainable faultlessness of ancient feature, rather than to breathe 
into marble the modern spirit and mind which are so different, and, 
we must add, despite the idolaters of the past, so much truer and 
higher than the ancient standard. It is refreshing occasionally to 
meet a modern statue which indicates an artist thinking and forming 
from his own soul. Such is the “Child with Bird,” designated in 
the Atheneum catalogue as by an anonymous artist, and belonging 
to Miss Bryant. The “Indian Bride,” too, by Stevenson, shows 
some freedom, and is good. Miss Hosmer’s “ Will of the Wisp” has 
a boldness of conception ; yet it has an attitude which does not speak 
for itself, and therefore lacks expressiveness, and manifests a study 
of features in detail. She has formed herself, we infer, rather by 
the study of form than the spirit of form. The natural is put before 
the spiritual; whereas the great artist, like the Creator, should 
make the visible copy the invisible, and the spirit to give a visible 
impress to figure. 

We missed some pictures which graced the collection last year, — 
pictures by Bierstadt, who knows how to paint the soul of a land- - 
scape, while he is, however, too hasty in the details and formal 
expression: some landscapes, too, our eyes looked for in vain, as 
well as for the noble portrait of Everett by J. H. Young. But 
some old friends were there.“ Night,” by Francis Scheyrer, feasted 
our eyes, seeming really imbued with the deep stillness and blended 
moonbeam and shade which make the resistless charm of night. 
“The Evening Hymn of the Huguenots,” by Edwin White, we 
thought lacked the vesper beauty and was day still, notwithstanding 
the white crescent low in the sky. The indefinable charm of the 
hour was not apparent there. 

“Dante and Beatrice,” by Ary Schaeffer, impressed us, as always, 
with the exalted beauty of pure and elevated womanhood, and its 
power to raise man. Woman’s standard must rise in advance of 
man’s in the celestial scale of progress. He must duly honor and 
elevate and emancipate her, that she may be fit to stimulate and 
kindle him with more heavenly fires. The true friend of man will, 
therefore, strive to raise and ennoble woman. This Christianity 
does ; this every form of heathenism, whether philosophy or idolatry, 
undoes. 

“ A Sunset” by Kennett, and “ Study for an Angel,” struck us as 
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sweet and moving pictures. And there is still the weeping “ Peter,” 
a portrait almost as immortal as the incident it commemorates. 

The picture which has attracted much attention, the present 
season, is “ The Departure of the Pilgrims from Delft-Haven, Hol- 
land, 1620.” “They are engaged in a season of devotion, just pre- 
liminary to embarkation. They are all noble figures, with heads 
and faces expressing Christian grandeur and depth of character, and 
those sterling traits which have since formed the best elements of 
American history. The face and attitude of the minister, John 
Robinson, are uplifted and animated, and, as it were, inspired with 
devout sentiment. The spirit of the pilgrim — who looked to God, 
and trusted in him, while stirring all his own energies, and strong 
in will and courage to brave and endure —is admirably portrayed 
in the lifted, light-filléd eye, and rapt devotion of his face. 


Art lives and breathes! Yon painted forms, 
Instinct with soul, stand forth. 

The group one grand emotion warms, 
Uplifted from the earth. 

And none will ask, ‘“‘ What do they there ?” 

For all the speaking scene is prayer. 


Nor wait we for the uttered word 
To tell us what they pray : 
Language is seen as well as heard, 
And shows us what they say. 
The lifted eye’s seraphic fire 
Has holy purpose, pure desire. 


But would you ask who they may be? 
Each open brow and face 
Stamp natural nobility 
And more than earthly grace. 
Whoe’er they be, ’tis plain that they 
An enterprise have under way. 


And heaven above them bends to bless : 
Their end, from this beginning, 
Obtains a prestige of success, — 
Its goal already winning. 
Great consequences, we are sure, 
Must flow from such an overture. 
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Is yon devout man Abram, going 

. At God’s call on his way, 

Whither he walked by faith unknowing, 
But willing to obey ? 

Or Moses, at the desert’s verge, 

While Pharaoh’s host behind him urge ? 


Not so; yet they are pilgrims too. 
The wilderness to roam, 
And found in faith a nation new, 
God calls them from their home ; 
And here they launch upon the ocean, 
To heaven committed in devotion. 


TASTE, A MORAL QUALITY. 


I want you to think a little of the deep significance of this 
word “taste ;” for no statement of mine has been more earnestly 
or oftener controverted than that good taste is essentially a moral 
quality. ‘‘ No,” say many of my antagonists, “taste is one thing: 
morality is another. Tell us what is pretty; we shall be glad to 
know that ; but preach no sermons to us.” 

Permit me, therefore, to fortify this old dogma of mine some- 
what. Taste is not only a part and an index of morality, it is the 
ONLY morality. The first and last and closest trial-question to 
any living creature is, ‘‘ What do you like?” Tell me what you 
like, and I’ll tell you what you are. Go out into the street, and 
ask the first man or woman you meet, what their “ taste” is; 
_and, if they answer candidly, you know them body and soul. 
“You, my friend, in the rags, with the unsteady gait, what do 
you like?” —*‘* A pipe, and a quartern of gin.” I know you. 
‘You, good woman, with the quick step and tidy bonnet, what do 
you like?” —‘* A swept hearth and a clean tea-table, and my 
husband opposite me, and a baby at my breast.” Good! I know 
you also. ‘ You, little girl, with the golden hair and the soft eyes, 
what do you like?” —‘* My canary, and a run among the wood 
hyacinths.” — “‘ You, little boy, with the dirty hands and low fore- 
head, what do you like?” —‘ A shy at the sparrows, and a game 
at pitch-farthing.” Good! we know them all now. What more 
need we ask? 
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“‘Nay,” perhaps you answer, ‘“‘we need rather to ask what 
these people and children do than what they like. If they do 
right, it is no matter that they like what is wrong; and, if they 
do wrong, it is no matter that they like what is right. Doing 
is the great thing, and it does not matter that the man likes 
drinking, so that he does not drink ; nor that the little girl likes to 
be kind to her canary, if she will not learn her lessons; nor that 
the little boy likes throwing stones at the sparrows, if he goes to 
the Sunday school.” Indeed, for a short time and in a provisional 
sense, this is true. For, if resolutely people do what is right, in 
time they come to like doing it. But they only are in a right 
moral state, when they have come to like doing it ; and, as long as 
they don’t like it, they are still in a vicious state. The man is not 
in health of body who is always thirsting for the bottle in the 
cupboard, though he bravely bears his thirst; but the man who 
heartily enjoys water in the morning, and wine in the evening, — 
each in its proper quantity and time. And the entire object of 
true education is to make people, not merely do the right things, 
but enjoy the right things, — not merely industrious, but to love 
industry, — not merely learned, but to love knowledge, — not 
merely pure, but to love purity, — not merely just, but to hunger 
and thirst after justice.— Ruskin. 


DIVINE SERVICE. 


Tuar is the one thing constantly reiterated by our Master, the 
order of all others that is given oftenest, “‘ Do justice and judg- 
ment.” That’s your Bible order: that’s the ‘‘ Service of God,” 
not praying nor psalm-singing. You afe told, indeed, to sing 
psalms when you are merry, and to pray when you need any 
thing; and, by the perversion of the evil spirit, we get to think 
that praying and psalm-singing are “service.” If a child finds 
itself in want of any thing, it runs and asks its father for it, — 
does it call that doing its father a service? If it begs for a toy 
or a piece of cake, — does it call that serving its father? That, 
with God, is prayer, and he likes to hear it: he likes you to ask 
him for cake when you want it, but he doesn’t call that “ serving 
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him.” Begging is not serving: God likes mere beggars as little 
as you do. He likes honest servants, not beggars. So when a 
child loves its father very much, and is very happy, it may sing 
little songs about him, but it doesn’t call that serving its father : 
neither is singing songs about God serving God. It is enjoying 
ourselves, if it’s any thing: most probably it is nothing; but, if 
it’s any thing, it is sérving ourselves, not God. And yet we are 
impudent enough to call our beggings and chantings, ‘“‘ Divine 
Service.” We say ‘Divine Service will be performed [that’s 
our word, —the form of it gone through] at eleven o’clock.” 
Alas! unless we perform Divine service in every willing act of 
our life, we never perform it at all. The one Divine work, the 
one ordered sacrifice, is to do justice; and it is the last we are 
ever inclined to do. — Ruskin. 


Ir we isolate Christ’s teaching from his life, we may come to 
the conclusion, that it contains little that could not be found else- 
where, and found accompanied with reasoning and explanation. 
Those who fix their eyes on the Sermon on the Mount, or rather on - 
‘the naked propositions which it contains, and disregard Christ’s 
life, his cross; and his resurrection, commit the same mistake in 
studying Christianity that the student of Socratic philosophy would 
commit, if he studied only the dramatic story of his death. Both 
Socrates and Christ uttered remarkable thoughts, and lived re- 
markable lives. But Socrates holds his place in history, by his 
thoughts, and not by his life; Christ, by his life, and not by his 
thoughts. — Ecce Homo. ~ 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


A writer in the ‘* Deutsche Blatter” describes at length one of 
the effects of the circulation of the “ Life of Jesus,” by Ernest 
Renan. He says that no work of the age has so much revived 
theological studies. ‘* He obliges his reader to consult the Bible, 
the commentators, the Fathers of the Church ; and this is certainly 
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no small achievement in these times of steam, electricity, and 
political excitement, when great practical questions seem to have 
entirely absorbed the ideal interests of humanity, so that there is 
neither time nor place for any religious controversies and disputes 
on subtle points of creeds and dogmas. But Renan has conquered 
this difficulty: for he knows how to excite curiosity ; how to enter- 
tain, and finally to convince, the reader. There lies the charm, 
the indescribable attraction, of his works.” The same writer 
from whom we have quoted this sentence, in the paper above 
named, gives some definite statements of the extent to which the 
“ Life of Jesus” has been published. The cheap edition, sold for 
one franc a copy, made it accessible to every one; and eighty 
thousand copies were purchased by the working men of Paris 
alone. ‘Of all the books printed in Paris during the last ten 
years,” to quote another sentence, ‘not one has had a run to be 
compared with this. The most celebrated romances of Eugene 
Sue, Dumas, and Victor Hugo, have not been sought for so eager- 
ly by the lower classes of the people; and the same enthusiasm 
for the work was visible in all grades of society.” The work on 
the Apostles does not seem to have produced so deep an impression, 
though it is said twenty thousand copies were sold in the first 
two days. A lady friend accused the author of leaving only one 
of the apostles unharmed; and, when Renan asked which one 
‘* Thomas” was the ready and suggestive reply. 

Tue war in Continental Europe has driven the tribe of English 
summer tourists, and vacation scribblers, in other than the old di- 
rections, some of whom have visited the United States, California, 
Oregon, Utah, Colorado, and the Rocky Mountains ; all promising, 
as says the * London Review,” much variety to the usual fall crop 
of ephemeral books. 

THE immense influence of the newspaper press has been acknowl- 
edged by the Government of France in a noteworthy manner. 
An extensive system has been organized throughout the whole 
empire, by agents visiting every town, village, and even mountain 
district, for the sale of a half-penny sheet, published every evening, 
in Paris, under official sanction and patronage. Perhaps for the 
instruction of the people, and the stability of the Government, this 
is an exceedingly wise measure, especially if the reading matter to 
be supplied shall not be determined by narrow governmental or 
bigoted considerations. 
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One effect of the successful laying of the Atlantic Cable must be 
to make the public indifferent to items of intelligence that are more 
than a day or two old. The supposition will be that every thing 
really important will now come by electric speed: at any rate, the 
eagerness to get the new will make us impatient of the old. We 
shall live more intensely in the hour that now is, and feel the same 
pressure that is felt in London and Paris and Rome. This great 
step in the world’s progress seems more safe and assured, when we 
look at other experiments in marine telegraphing. It is stated 
that the cable connecting Malta and Alexandria, distant 1,535 
miles, has been in successful operation for five years; and what is 
specially to be noticed is, that, as it is in three sections, the part 
that is in deepest water has never called for a cent for repairs. 
Following this, the next longest cable in the world, excluding the 
Atlantic, is in the Persian Gulf, which is 1,450 miles long, and has 
been in operation two years. None of the other fifty-two sub- 
marine telegraphic lines are near as long, the next in length being 
that from England to Denmark, —a distance of 368 miles, — in 
successful working during seven years. If the Atlantic cable, 
1,866 miles long, continues available for any of the ahove-named 
periods, it will not be the only line that will connect Europe and - 
America. 

WE have presented some. facts above, in regard to the vast cir- 
culation of the works of Renan. They have made many thought- 
ful observers look with fear upon the present tendencies of opinion ; 
and, in several of his later books, Guizot has discovered what his 
friends have thought to be a too timid and re-actionary spirit, as if 
he thought all the bulwarks of the Christian religion were 
likely to be thrown down. ~ It appears that this is by no means the 
opinion of that distinguished writer. He has lately expressed the 
strongest belief in a general re-awakening of the religious life in 
the European world; a fact which shows that works of criticism 
and dissent will, in the end, only call new attention to grand, 
everlasting, spiritual verities, and give them a fresh life and 


power. 
WHOEVER has read some of the thoughtful and healthy bopks 
of Jules Simon will desire to see the new work from his pen on 
‘“‘ Labor,” its history, significance, the dignity that should be ac- 
corded to it, aud its beneficent influences. He seems to have been 
particularly impressed by the high position which labor holds in the 
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United States. The fact of our leading men springing from the 
class of ouvriers he often points to, as one that occurs so frequently 
and honorably in no other part of the world. But, in his manifest 
leaning to co-operative associations, it is very evident that the 
author has not fully comprehended the position of the American 
laborer. With us, the man of work owes all the spring of his 
greatness to his independence, — his reliance on his own resources ; 
and we believe that the respected French author could prepare a 
work of far deeper influence on European readers, if he would 
come to America, and study the details of American life. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Orthodoxy : its Truths and Errors. By James FREEMAN 
Cuarke. Boston: American Unitarian Association; Walker, 
Fuller, & Co. 

We receive this book just as we are going to press, and there- 
fore shall not attempt now a full report of its merits. Mean- 
while our readers need not hesitate to buy it, if they will trust 
our judgment as to its value. It discusses the grand truths which 
underlie the orthodox theology, not in the way of controversy, 
but in sympathy with them, and from a desire to extract all 
that is pure and genuine in the spirit of a Christian eclecticism. 
It has all of Dr. Clarke’s directness of statement, and freshness of 
style, besides being more logical and profound than any thing he 
had ever written. It is broadly liberal, and at the same time a 
great deal more positive than any Unitarian book we know of. 
Naturalism and supernaturalism, miracles, inspiration, depravity, 
conversion, regeneration, atonement, the Trinity, election and 
reprobation, immortality, resurrection, eternal punishment, restor- 
ation, are treated from Dr. Clarke’s new standpoint, not always 
convincing his reader, but never failing to gain his interest and 
keep it. There is an Appendix of valuable matter, germane to 
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the themes discussed, all making a volume of over 500 pages of 
closely printed matter. The book is destined to make a stir in 
the theological world. 

Dr. Clarke’s method, though not always the best to adopt, is 
plainly the true one, after a period of controversy. It is the 
method whereby a true Catholic Church is to arise out of the 
chaos of sects and parties, with none of their noxious errors car- 
ried forward, and with no essential truth left behind or lost. s. 


Roll of the Students of Harvard University who served in the 
Army of the United States during the War of the Rebellion, pre- 
pared by order of the Corporation, by Francis H. Brown, M.D. 
Cambridge: Welch, Bigelow, & Co. A pamphlet of 48 pages, 
carefully prepared. 


THe many admirers of the author of “* Rab and his Friends,” 
Dr. Joun Brown, will be glad to know that even a busy physi- 
cian could find some more ‘Spare Hours,” and that he has 
devoted them to topics so interesting as ‘the Engraver, John 
Leech” and “ Marjorie Fleming,” and has given us his ‘* Lay 
Sermons on Health;” and has dedicated the whole to our good 
and great Abraham Lincoln. 


“The Young Folks,” already so attractive, will be made still 
more so by the fine illustrations which are to adorn future num- 
bers. Alas! we came into the world too soon. Will not some 
one cater for ‘ the old folks” ? 


Poems. By Curistina G. Rossetti. Roberts Brothers. 1866. 
These poems are greatly above the ordinary measures of inspira- 
tion, and are well deserving of the pleasant form in which they 
appear. Miss Rossetti speaks in nature’s language; or rather 
she is a skilful interpreter of what is so often to us an unknown, or 
almost unknown, tongue. It is a blessed necessity which is laid 
upon her to open her mouth in parables. She does not search for 
figures of speech, or borrow from the old stock of the poets. She 
has only to select from the abundance which awaits her bidding. 
It is a volume to be often taken into the hands, and many of the 
poems will be read again and again until the book will no longer 
be needed to recall them. E. 
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